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MAJOR-GEN. HALLECK, U.S.A. 


On the preceding page we publish a portrait of 
the new Commander in Missouri, MAJOR-GENERAL 
HALLeck, United States Army, from a photograph 
kindly furnished us by Mrs. Halleck. 

Major-General Henry Wager Halleck was born 
on Long Island, New York, about the year 1818, 
and graduated at West Point in the class of 1839. 
He stood. second in his class, Brigadier-General 
Stevens, of Oregon, now in command of a brigade 
at Beaufort, South Carolina, alone outranking him. 
On the Ist July, 1839, he received a commission as 

ond Lieutenant of Engineers, and remained at 
the Academy as Professor for a year. 

In 1841 he published a military work on ‘ Bitu- 
men and its Uses,” etc. In January, 1845, he was 
appointed First Lieutenant; and during that year 
he was selected, by the committee of the Lowell 
Institute, at Bostqn, to deliver one of the regular 
courses of lectures—the subject being “ Military 
Science and Art.” These lectures he compiled into 
a neat volume during the following vear, adding 
thereto a lengthy introduction on the “ Justifiable- 
ness of War.” The work contains much valuable 
elementary instruction, as well as abundance of 
historical illustration, and is written with marked 
ability. In 1847 he was breveted Captain for gal- 
lant conduct in affairs with the enemy on the 19th 
and 20th days of November, 1847, and for merito- 
rious service in California. He was Secretary of 
State of the province of California, under the mil- 
itary governments of Generals Kearney, Mason, 
and Riley, from 1847 to the end of 1849. He was 
chief of the staff to Commodore Shubrick in the 
naval and military operations on the Pacific coast 
in 1847 and 1848, and was a member of the Con- 
vention in 1849 to form, and of the Committee to 
draft, the Constitution of the State of California. 
In July, 1853, he was appointed Captain of En- 
gineers, and resigned August 1, 1854. 

Independent of his military capacity, General 
Halleck is noted as an able lawyer, he, at the time 
of his appointment, being the principal partner in 
the law tirm of Halleck, Billings, & Co., of San 
Francisco. Ile left his lucrative business to take 
up arms in defense of the cause of the Government 
of the United States, and was created by Congress 
a Major-General of the Army, his commission bear- 
ing date August 19, 1861. He is, with good au- 
thority, reputed to be a very wealthy man anda 
good soldier. 

He has just published a most important work 
on “International Law,” the fruit of fifteen years’ 
study. 

The country expects great things of General 
Halleck. His past record and his physiognomy 
encourage the belief that these expectations will 
not be disappointed. 
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THE PROSPECT. 


HE arrest of the rebel ex-Senators Mason 
and Slidell fills the cup of the perplexities 
ef the traitors. Upon the success of the efforts 
of those experienced politicians the last hope of 
the insurgents depended. Krom the first they 
admitted that they were incapable of coping 
with the North; but they relied on the power of 
King Cotton, and felt certain that Great Britain 
and France would help them by breaking the 
blockade. Seven months of actual warfare with- 
out European interference have somewhat shaken 
that conviction ; but still it was hoped that the 
consummate address of Mason and Slidel! would 
yet verify the predictions of the authors of the 
rebellion. The capture of these worthies over- 
turns the scheme, and annihilates the rebel 
hopes at a blow. 

In truth, as we remarked in a recent number, 
the hand of a just Providence has been heavily 
laid, of late, upon the wicked wretches who have 
tried to destroy our Government. 

The published correspondence between Sec- 
retary Memminger and the cotton planters shows 
that the latter are grievously straitened by the 
want of a marke&for their produce; those who 
reflect upon the ts of a slave-holding planter 
will readily realize how imperious his necessi- 
ties are, and how intolerable the war has ren- 
dered his condition. Governor Pickens’s Message 
affords further evidence of the suffering of 
the rebels. Refugees all agree in stating that 
the distress which prevails at New Orleans, 
Mobile, and other cities which were formerly 
centres of Southern activity and industry, is 
without precedent in history. Every branch 
and description of business is paralyzed, and 
thousands of people are fed daily at New 
Orleans by a State charity. The strength of 
the South is now its weakness: the people 
who have grown rich by using the labor of 
4,000,000 of human beings without paying them 
for it, are now impoverished by the necessity 
ef feeding and clothing those four millions with- 

,out getting any return for their outlay. The 
merchant has no business to transact; the’ship- 
owner can not get his ships to sea; the planter 
ean not sell his produce; the laborer can not 
obtain work; all classes are sufiering acutely 
from the want of articles of prime nevessity— 
woolen cloths, leather, boots, needles, drugs, 
teols of all kinds, and the thousand and one 
articles for which the shiftless South has always 
been dependent on the industrious North. In 
a military aspect the South has lost ground 
steadily ever since the battle of Bull Run. Our 


fortifications at Washington are now impregna- 
ble, and the hope of taking that city is lost for- 
ever. Maryland is now firmly secured to the 
Union, and we garrison Accomac County, Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky has cast her lot with the 
North: Zollicoffer has abandoned the all-im- 
portant position of Cumberland Gap, and it 
seems doubtful now whether all the forces of 
Tennessee will save Buckner from the fate of 
Williams. The rebels have been fairly expelled 
from the soil of Missouri. ‘The defeat of Lyon 
and the capture of Lexington have proved bar- 
ren victories, which have cost the rebels men 
and money, and have had the same results as 
would have ensued from defeats. On the coast 
we hold Hatteras, which puts an end to priva- 
teering; we hold Port Royal, the best sea-port 
on the Atlantic coast; we hold Fort Pickens, 
and will soon be in possession of* Pensacola: 
our blockade is as nearly perfect as any blockade 
can be. Every privateer sent to sea by the in- 
surgents has either been taken or wrecked ; our 
ships sail as safely through the Gulf of Mexico 
as they did before the war. On every side we 
see the same evidences of decay of rebel strength 
and defeat of rebel schemes. 

On the other hand, the Nation has during the 
past summer been slowly gathering up its strength 
for the fight, and the result is one of which an 
American citizen may well be proud.~ The 
United States have at present fully 475,000 men 
under arms, including the regiments not yet 
sent forward from their States. ‘They have over 
200 ships of war of various kinds at sea and in 
the various dock-vards.and navy-yards—enongh 
to blockade every creck from the capes of* the 
Chesapeake to the Rio Grande. And—what is 
still more important—they have plenty of money 
to pay their soldiers and sailors and to carry on 
the war. ‘The Associated Banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston have already lent the 
Government $150,000,000, and another sum of 
#50,000,000 will be forthcoming on Ist January ; 
besides which the people have taken and hold in 
circulation $13,000,000 of United States Notes, 
payable on demand, and are increasing the 
amount daily. All this has been done without 
any panic or trouble in the money market ; there 
has been no danger of*any shispension of specie 
payments, or forced circulation of paper money ; 
and there is no prospect of any thing of the kind. 
Our foreign relations are steadily improving. 
In April last, Europe was satisfied that ‘‘ the 
republican bubble had burst.” Now every Court 
in Europe is satisfied that the Republic is strong 
enough to maintain itself agagpst all comers, and 
the Foreign Minister of England expressly warns 
British subjects against infringing our blockade. 
There is no fear now that Europe will interfere 
with the suppression of the rebellion. 

We have, since July last, reconquered Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Maryland; we have ren- 
dered Washington safe beyond all hazard; we 
have occupied two important sea-ports on the 
rebel coast; we have created an army out of the 
mob which flocked to the defense of the coun- 
try when the war broke out; we have got rid 
of incompetent officers, and placed our best sol- 
diers at the head of our troops; we have created 
a navy; we have, in a word, developed in this 
country a military and naval strength equal, if 
not superior, to that of France, and decidedly 
superior to that of any other nation in the world. 

We are now commencing our work. The 
past has been experimental merely. We are 
now going to see how long five to six millions 
of people, without industry, without money, 
without military resources, and with the dis- 
tracting element of three and a half millions of 
natural enemies among them, can resist the de- 
liberately gathered strength of twenty-one mil- 
lions of people, who have emphatically staked 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
on the suppression of the rebellion and the main- 
tenance of their united nationality. very day 
now we shall be making history. 


Tals 
JOUN BULL 


A FRIEND just from England says that he met 
very few Englishmen who were not in full svmpa- 
thy with the rebellion in this-country ; and yet not 
one of them thought that in any case England 
would or should interfere. The persons he saw 
were chiefly of the mercantile class, and they nat- 
urally regard our affairs from the single point of 
commercial interest. They do not understand, nor 
ought they to be expected to understand, the mer- 
its of the case. 

But this testimony only confirms the conviction 
that we are vindicating ourselves in every way by 
this war. We have to teach other Powers that we 
are a nation. We have, by the maintenance of 
our Government, to put Toryism of every kind in 
the wrong. We have, by the same means, to con- 
quer the confidence of Trade. The malicious hate 
of the London 7umes, the sneering, caustic flippancy 
of the Saturday Review, can not be changed by ar- 
gument nor propitiated by silence. They will hiss, 
and strike, and sting as they have begun. They 
will disbelieve in our success until we succeed, and 
then they will prophesy that our success is a delu- 
sion. The spirig that animates such journals will 
never be just, or candid, or noble, or friendly, or 
human, It will always be British, and nothing 
else. 

But the British ignorance and jealousy of Amet- 
ica and American aflairs will not, as our friend test- 


ifies, and as the chief organs of opinion show, lead 
England to embroil herself in our struggles. To 
do so would be to plunge the world into war. The 
occasion of interference would be the English ne- 
cessity of cotton. But the first question that Power 
asks herself is, of course, whether war helps her 
chances of getting it. But how much cotton is she 
likely ever to carry from America if she tries to 
obtain it forcibly? Such a movement upon the 
part of England would stir us scarcely less than 
this rebellion. ‘The whole energy of our people, 
devoted for the last half century, with such amaz- 
ing success, to trade, would be turned to war. We 
should accept arms as our career for a generation. 
The slaves would be at once emancipated without 
any more hair-splitting. ‘The cotton that was not 
destroved by brave lands in the store-houses would 
be convoved to England by a fleet. The vast 
merchant service of the United States, suddenly 
changed to war ships, would strike at English com- 
merce in every sea. The American market for 
British cotton goods would be lost. The American 
supply of grain would be cut off. The five million 
of English subjects who live upon starvation wages, 
and for whose relief the war would be waged, would 
become at once the most dangerous army of pau- 
pers in the very heart of the kingdom. How much 
cotton is England likely to get, and at what price, 
when these are the necessary expenses ? 

Recognition of the rebellious section as an inde- 
pendent power would not help Manchester to cot- 
ton. There are certain immutalle truths in the 
conduct of human affairs; ant one of the most 
fixed is, that a great living people like those of the 
Northern States of this country will not suffer 
themselves to be expunged as a nation without a 
struggle, which will be proportioned in energy to 
their vouth, their vigor, their intelligence, and 
their Saxon quality. 

In the event of some great disaster to our arms, 
it is the opinion of the most enlightened Americans 
in Europe that the rebellious sec: ion would be ac- 
knowledged as independent. But they surely ce- 
ceive themselves who suppose that such a move- 
ment would compel us to submit to the insurree- 
tion. It might compel us to a long and terrille 
struggle. But we are quite as prepared tor war, 
all things considered, as any nation. If we did 
not come out unscathed, certainly Lugland would 
not come out scathless. 

Fngland has thrown away our friendship. For 
if she has any statesman who knows the course of 
our current history, he is aware that the spirit in 
our politics which has hitherto alienated foreign 


sympathy is pregisely the spirit which is now try- . 


ing to destroy our Government. Con-equently the 
opposing spirit is one which would have bound us 
more strongly in friendly ties with other powers, 
Had those powers, and especially England, valued 
our friendship, they would have shown us natural 
sympathy. Certainly the fault is not ours that we 
are now more separated in feeling than at any time 
since the Revolution, Certainly the fault will not 
be ours even if English jealousy becomes active 
and goes to war. ‘Ihatis not probable. But the 
alienation of the two nations is already accom- 
plished. 


EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 

OvGnt we toexchange prisoners with the rebels? 
And if so, how shall it be done? 

After the battle of Bull Run, when Secretary 
Cameron sent a letter to ‘‘ whom it may concern” 
for the recovery of the body of the Colonel of the 
New York Seventy-ninth, the rebel General looked 
at the note, and said, sarcastically, ‘‘ It doesn’t 
concern me,” and dismissed the messengers. 

In a'war of this kind words are things. Gener- 
al Washington would not receive letters addressed 
to him simply as George Washington, Esquire. He 
required to be addressed as General of an army. 
It was natural, for he was a Geperal of an army. 
Whether the British thought that he was rightfully 
80, was not hisaffair. So the rebels have an army: 
an army marshaled to undo the work of Washing- 
ton. And the leaders of that army are Generals, 
or commanding officers. Is there any harm in 
saying so? If the address will lead to negotia- 
tions by which good men may be recovered, is there 
any sacrifice of honor? 

On the other hand, if the condition of an ex- 
change of prisoners be that the rebel leaders shall 
be addressed by the United States as a Govern- 
ment, we ought not to wish for an exchange. If 
we can not recover our brave men in any other 
way than by calling Mr. Davis President of the 
Confederate States, the brave men who have been 
taken prisoners while resisting that claim would 
be the very first to refuse anexchange. The army 
of*the rebels is a fact, and must be so treated ; but 
their government is a mere pretense, and must be 
80 regarded. 

But again, if they choose to release our captive 
soldiers upon their oath not to bear arms against 
them, that is a matter for the soldiers themselves 
to decide. The difficulty in the way of our doing 
the same, is the fact that the rebels regard us as 
the Spaniards regarded Protestants, ana hold that 
there need be no faith with heretics. If Southern 
officers do not feel themselves bound by the flag 
and their oath to the service of their country, why 
should we expect them to be bound by any other 
oath of allegiance or inaction? If Floyd should be 
caught and released upon his oath, would there be 
any doubt that he would fire at us the first gun he 
safely could? And if Floyd would do it—we do 
do not wish to insult any man by comparing him 
to Floyd—but could we wisely expect his soldiers 
to regard their oath? 

There are not wanting those who say that the 
war must be taken as a fact, and its conduct gov- 
erned by the rules of war; and that to address the 
Confederates as a power, in order @ effect an ex- 
change, is not to regard them anv less as rebels. 
But is there much doubt that such an act at the 
close of the first campaign, and under all the cir- 
cumstances of that campaign, would be regarded 
by other nations as a most significant and suspi- 
cious sign ? 


= *: 


The question is grave. It is a terrible thing to 
leave our brave men in the hands of such an ene. 
my as the rebels. It is hard for men going into 
battle to think that, if captured. they can not be 
exchanged. But it is a consciousness that weighs 
equally upon both parties. And if the condirioy, 
of exchange be the verbal conves-ier of the eiaims 
of the rebellion, will not sav, Ves 
itis hard enough. But it is the ‘v which we 
must do our duty. ‘They also serve who only 
stand and wait?’” 

WAR AND PUBLIC CRITICISM. 

THE great principles of our political system are 
still undisturbed although we are at war. The 
right of candid discussion is not lost, nor is hon- 
orable criticism of the management of public af. 
fairs suppressed, or sought by any intelligent man 
to be suppressed. Constant, unsparing, unscrupu. 
lous attacks upon the Administration, prompted by 
palpable sympathy with treason, will be stopped 
with the cordial approbation of all loyal citizens. 
In like manner, incessant sneers, taunts, gibes, and 
insinuations upon the part of meu and papers whose 
loyalty can not be suspected, although not to be 
repressed by authority, will certainly be condemn. 
ed by patriotism and the public good sense. 

We are to bear in mind that the administration 

of the Government in its present hands follows and 
does not lead the popular will. Mr. Lincoln is a 
man of unsuspected honesty, and entirely unself- 
ish in the dangerous sense. He is emphatically 
our Chief Magistrate. His aim is to enforce the 
letter of the law, and to be guided implicitly by 
the wishes of the nation. Hence, when General 
Fi émont issued his proclamation freeing the slaves 
of rebels, the President, who did not mean to pass 
bevond the strict letter himself, and did not intend 
that any of his officers should, moditied the procla- 
mation so as to bring it verbally within the exact 
scope of the Act of confiscation. Congress, or the 
representatives of the people, had just adjourned, 
after saving precisely what they wished to haye 
done. The President was of opinion that it was 
not for him or any other officer to do any thing 
more or less, 
_ Public opinion is thus emphatically the guide of 
the emerg: ncy ; and public opinion can arise only 
through honest and loyal debate. The utmost can. 
dor in the discussion of all subjects, limited only 
by good faith and common sense, is therefore the 
condition of our success. If the discussion be not 
conducted in good temper, and with a tone which 
indicates an earnest wish for success—if it be cap- 
tious, and clearly the result of prejudi¢e and spleen 
—the remedy, and it is a sure one, lies in the same 
public opinion. To abdicate the right of fair and 
firm criticism at this era of our history is to betray 
the citadel. Itis a Turkish stupor of subservience 
which would calmly stare upon the ruin of the 
state. But while this is evident, it is no less so 
that, while frank discussion of men and methods is 
essential to the success of our cause, carping, jeal- 
ous, sneering innuendo, or peevish and skeptical ac- 
quiescence, are only less hurtful than open trea- 
s0n. 


M‘CLELLAN’S MOTTO. 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN’s speech, a few weeks 
since, upon receiving the Philadelphia sword, has 
been justly and universally commended. It was 
manly, and therefore simple and modest. He took 
the sword as an earnest of public confidence, not as 
a reward of service. He hoped, he said, to deserve 
it. We know that he will. 

It is old news now; but one phrase in his speech 
is golden. It should be stamped upon all our 
hearts: *‘ [ask in the future, Forbearance, Patience, 
Contidence’’—these three; and who will refuse 
them ? 

One thing is very clear, and that is, that no 
means of ending the war and restoring the peaceful 
supremacy of the Government are to be considered 
out of order for debate. It is idle, for instance, to 
say that no abolition capital shall be made out of 
the war. It is idle, because if the Government of 
the United States can not be maintained without 
abolishing slavery, it will be abolished. John 
Cochrane said in New York, that ‘‘ though he was 
not in favor of making this a war of emancipation, 
yet if the exigencies of the service required the 
putting of arms into the hands of the negroes to 
fight for the Union, he was heartily in favor of 
availing ourselves of such a chance of war. ‘This 
expedient would be no more than our enemies 
would do toward us. He thought this the general 
opinion of those who had gone to fight the battles 
of the Union.” And he repeated the sentiment in 
Washington. 

No man of common sense thinks otherwise. For 
why should we hold up an enemy with one hand, 
and knock him over with the other ? 

General Frémont undoubtedly touched the spring 
of the rebellion in his proclamation. The Presi- 
dent, in his letter of modification, did not deny 
that, as a military necessity, it wy® competent for 
any General of a Department to take such a step, 
but he did not think that the necessity vet existed; 
an. with that scrupulous regard for the wishes of 
the nation, as expressed in Congress, which be- 
comes every Chief Magistrate, he asked Frémont 
to make __“* r~oclamation conform to the letter of 
the law pas-~ _—t the last session. 

The words of the law are as follows. They are 
the Fourth Section of the Act to confiscate property 
used fur insurrectionary purposes: ** And be it fur- 
ther enacted, that whenever any person claiming to 
be entitled to the service or labor of any other per- 
son, under the laws of any State, shall employ 
such person in aiding or promoting any insurrec- 
tion, or in resisting the laws of the United States, 
or shall permit him to be so employed, he shall for- 
feit all right to such service or labor, and the per- 
son whose labor or service is thus claimed shall be 
henceforth discharged therefrom, any law to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Events march—to use a Gallicism. The Con- 
gress that meets in December will have been in- 
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structed by the history of the summer and of the 
‘The .more sagacious members will see 
that the wording of the law is vague. What is 
“ aiding or promoting an insurrection ?” Ifa man 
gives a rebel a gun, isn’t that ‘‘aidins?” If he 
stars at home to do the rebel’s work while the 
rebel creeps to the Potomac to use the rifle upon 
Baker — perchance upon M'‘Clellan —isiit that 
“promoting?” When Congress has meditated 
this question with “forbearance, patience, con- 
fidence,” there are few loyal Kepresentatives or 
Senators of any party who will not say, * Let the 
law say exactly what justice and common-sense 
require and the people wish,” 

And we shall not be surprised if the present sec- 
tion fourth of the Act of Confiscation is not amend- 
ed to read: ** The property, real and personal, of 
all persons who shall take up arms against the 
United States, or who shall be directly proven to 
have taken active part with their enemies in the 
field, is declared to be confiscated to the public 
use; and their slaves, if any they have, are hereby 
declared free men.” 

The necessity of this step may not yet plainly 
appear to all sincerely loyal citizens. Then until 
it.gloes, or until it is substantially the public con- 
viction, as Colonel Cochrane thinks it already is, 
let us remember M‘Clellan’s golden motto: “ For- 
bearance, patience, confidence.” ‘The perception 
of the justice, the sense, and the necessity of the 
measure is sure to come. The permanent peace 
of the country and the manly honor of every citi- 
gen are sure to be saved, We have only to await 
the inevitable course of events, while we solicit 
the most searching and sincere discussion. Think 
how we have educated ourselves in avear! ‘ For- 
bearance,” says our wise young General, “ pa- 
tience, confidence,” and all will be well. 


year. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Cartron TO those English steam- 
er who are atfempting to run the blockade of South Amer- 
ica we beg to repeat the Spanish proverb: Take care, in 
guing in search of wool, that you do not return home fleeced. 

Tue PERFECTION OF is quite a prize 
pattern, if a lady can ** hem” « refftsal without there being 
a single cross-stitch in it, 


A Benp Sinister.—A bow from a dun, 


Flowers have their language, why not their religion? 
Of course it would be Buddhism. 


Can a man who is charged with not having'a right to a 
work because he has copied it, justifiably plead that he 
bas a copyright? 

Can a man who has been fined by the magistrates again 
and again be considered a refined man? 

Why does a confectioner resemble one of the West India 
Islands ?—Because he’s a jam-maker (Jamaica). 


FLowER GARDEN FoR Novemper,—Now is the time for 
forcing. If you are not a good whist-player, the simplest 
plan will be to make good use of your best spade and a 
little art. 


— 


Fancy GARDENING.—Damp a po-tage-stamp and sow 
mustard and cress; it has a very pretty effeet on a writ- 
‘ng-desk. Plant your foot firmly somewhere ready for a 
good spring into your neighbor's garden—yeou may look 
for a speedy return. 


Kitcuen GarpEN For Novemper.—Dig deep into the 
vegetable and fruit rows to see how every thing is getting 
on. If not satisfied, say so. ‘To save cxpense, transplant 
your neighbor’s available shrubs to your own garden. 
Select good dry soil for Greek roots. 


To Save A Person From DrowntnG.—Run to him at 
once. Throw your great-coat over him, roll the patient in 
it until quite dry, at the rate of two shillings an hour. 
Stamp on his hands and face to restore animation, and 
drink his health in several glasses of stiff brandy-and- 
water, 

Ask Barox a judge retires from 

the bench may he be said to * lay dewn the law” 


CHROMATIC AMPUTATION, —We recently read a dramatic 


criticism Which, in *peaking of the omission of the mu-ie 

of an operetta, seid that **i¢ sufered from the injudicious 

application of the harmonic pruning-knife.” Llarmonie 

pruning-knite is good; but did not the critic mean to say 

hariio..ic tunipe-lork ; 
> 

_Easity PLeasep.—The individual who told his physi- 
cian, the other day, that he was periectly satisfied he had 
constimption, is the same who, a few \ ears Was traus- 
ported with delight. : 

Tue Panes or Ansence.—The French sav with creat 
truth, ** The Absent are always in the wrong :” and more 
e=pecially are they, when they forget to send vou a Money- 
Order to console one for their abeence.—A PeNeLore 
of a wife, abandoned by her wretch of a ULveses at the 

Apvice To Bacxerrrres.—The Hunchback does not see 
his own hunch, but he sees clearly the hunch of another 
hunchback. Therefore, it is as well to know what there is 
at our own back before we venture to laugh behind the 
backs of other. 

A bankrupt was con’oled with the other day for his em- 
barrassment. ‘*Oh, I'm not embarrassed at all,” said he; 
**it’s my creditors that are embarrassed." 

An Iri-h guide told Dr. James Johnson, who wished for 
f reason why Lcho was always of the feminine gender, that 
** Maybe it was because she always had the last word.” 

<> 

“Johnny,” said a mother to a son nine years old, “go 
and wah your face. I am ashamed to see you coming to 
dinner with so dirtya mouth.” “J did wash it mamma ;" 
aml teeling his lip, he added, eravely, ‘think it 
be a mustache comi 

A Glasy;ow antiquary recently visited Catheart Castle, 
and asked one of the villagers “if he knew any thing of an 
old story about the building?" Ay,” said the rustic, 
**there was anither auld storey, but it fell down lang 
einee.” 


Harry Turn recently married his cousin, of the same 
name. When interrogated ae to why he did so, he replied 


that it had always been a maxim of his, that ** one good 
Turn deserves another." 


Every household has i's pet names. Mr. Jones enchants 
lilpmate by calling her his Jone, however, 


p-ivatcly spells it t-d-/-e. Jones ix a niece woman—an 
aff-ctionate woman—but she has a édonetitutional aversion 
to working, 


** Julius, was you everin business?" * In course I vas.” 
What business A sugar planter.” ‘“*When was 
that, my colored friend?" “Der day 1 buried dat old 
eweet-heart of mine.” 


“Mr. D——, if you will get my coat @one by next Sat- 
urday I shall be forever indebted to you." “It won't be 
done,” said the tailor, ** upon such terms.” 
Miss Tucker says it's with old bachelors as with old 


wood; it is hard to get them started, but when they do 


tuke tlame they burn prodigiously 
- 


An old woman met in the street a friend whom she had 
not reen for a long time. ‘**Oh, my friend!" she cried, 
**how are you since I saw you lg-t? Was it you or your 
sister that died some months ago? I saw it in the paper.” 
*“*It was my sister,” replied simpicity. “ We were both 
tick; she died, but I was the wovst.” 

-- 

Soon after the death of the poet Wordsworth, a gentle- 
man met a farmer of the neighborhood, and enid to him, 
You have had a great loss.” What loss?" Why, 
you have lost the great poet." **Oh ay,” said the farm- 
er, **he is dead; but ah hev ne doubt t'wife "ll carry on 
t’ busincss, and mak’ it as profitable as ivver it was.” 

- —- 
DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 

Why is it reasonable to suppose that tight-rope dancers 
are in yeneral great favorites with the public ? 

Because their performane: ia alwars en-cored (on cord). 

If you have a ron going up for a competitive examina- 
tion, why should he study thie letter i? 

Because it can make pass (/’-a3s). 

The beginning of eternity, 
The ena of time and space, 
The beginning of every « nd, 
And the end of every race. 

Letter E. 

Why does a duck put its head under water ? 

For divers reasons (divers). 

Why does he take it out? 

For sundry reasons (sun dry). 

Why is an oyster a practical anomaly ’ 

Because it has a beard without a chin, and you take him 
From his bed before you tuck him in, 


Stout Private. “Oh Jem, I wish I'd your Leus!’ 


Lean Private. “Why so, Bill?” 


Stovt Private. ‘Because I could Ruw from the first battle, and then they'd be sure to 
4 me SHexirr or Alderman or maybe Mayor of New York.” 
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Wantep. — A life- 


bout that will float on 
a * cea of troubles.” 
-— 
KEeEerine Law. 
—There was an old 
Quaker who had an 
unfortunate Treputa- 
tion of non-resiatance. 
It was said that any 
one could jostle him, 
tread on his toes, or 
tweak his nose with 
impunity; until one 
market-day a bluster- 
ing fellow, being told 
that yonder was aman 
who, if he was smitten 
on one check would 
turn the other alzo, 
thought it would be 
sporttotry him. St« p- 
ping up te the sturdy, 
good-natured Friend, 
he slapped his face. 
The old man looked 
at him sorrowfully for 
a moment, then slow- 
ly turned his other 
cheek, and received 
another buffet. Upen 
that he coolly pulled 
off his coat. **I hav 
cleared the law,” eaid 


SCALE OF M IL€S 


a 3 + 


he, “and now thee 
must take it.” And 
he gave the cowardly 
fellow a tremendous thrashing. 

Parr was severe o1 Scotchmen. Jerdan, in his * Rem- 
iniseence-," preserves this specimen of his brutality: “I 
do not like Mackintoch; he is a Scotch dog. I hate Scotch 
dozs; they prowl like lurcher-, they fawn like spaniels, 
they thieve like grevhounds; they're sad dogs, and they're 
manzy into the bargain, and they «tink like pgs.” 


‘*f have very little respect for the ties of this world,” as 
the rogue said when the rope was put round his neck, 


Cooke, the tragedian, was in ih: habit of giving passes 
toa widow lidy, who was onee sitting in the pit with her 
little girl, when their friend, the pertormer, was about to 
be stabbed by his stage rival. lLoused by the supposed 
imminence of hix danger, the girl -tarted up, exclaiming, 
“Oh, don't kill him!—don't kill him! For if you do, he 
won't vive us any more pit orders!" 


** ITusband, do you believe in e«pecial judgments of Prov- 
idence upon individuals in this life?" 

* Yee, my dear.” 

‘*Do you, indeed? Did one of the judgments ever hap- 
pen to you?” 

Yes, love."* 

When was it, husband 

‘* When I married you, my dear,” 

Two Irishmen were recently looking at people stretching 
a rope across the street from one house-top to another, for 
the purpose of suepending a banner. 

Par. **Shure and what will they be after a doing at the 
top: of them houses there?" 

Micu. **Faith an’ it’s a submarine telegraph they're afth- 
er putting up, I suppose." 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


tm For a full account of the Bombardment of the 
Forts at Port Royal, South Carolina, and the performance 
of the great Expedition generally, see page 762; for an 
account of the capture of the rebels Mason and Slidell see 
page 765, 


PANIC AT THE SOUTH, 

The panic in Savannah, consequent upon the success of 
our naval expedition at Beaufort, is said to be terrific. 
The desertion of the city was sv rapid and extensive that 
the papers were calling upon the authorities to arrest the 
flight of able-bodied men under sixty years of age. Great 
consternation is said to exist all along the Southern const. 
The people are represented as fieeing from all the towns 
ind villages on the sea-board. A dispatch to the Rich- 
mond £y quir-r, however, dated from Charleston on the 
lith, says that General Sherman, had taken eee 
Pinckncy Islands. 

AFFAIRS IN KENTUCKY, 

Our advices from Kentucky are of the highest import- 
ance. General Albert 8. Johnston, lately appointed to 
the command of the rebel army of the Mississippi, is report- 
ed to be advancing into the State at the head of forty thon- 
sand men, for the purpose of making a descent upon Louis- 
ville, Lexington, or perhaps Cincinnati, and General Thom- 
as has ordered the National troops at Camp Calvert to fall 
back to Danville, where the National forces will concen- 
trate to oppose the progress of the rebels. Zollicoffer is 
understood to have united his forces with those of John- 
ston, leaving only a few hundred men at Cumberland Gap, 
while Cumberland Ford is entirely deserted. 

RISING OF UNION MEN IN TENNESSEE. 

The Unionists of East Tennessee appear to be terribly 
in earne-t in their hostility to the rebel rule which has re- 
cently been foreed wpou them; and their operations in 


eut.ine off the communications of the rebel armies, by 
ce + oving the railroad bridges and the telegraph lines, are 


crvatins the greatest trepidation in the rebel camps in 
southern Kentue! y. The long and costly bridge near 
Na-hvillc, over the Camb rland River, has recently been 
burned, and the povitien of the rebel army at Bowling 


(;reen is thee romlered deubly dangerous. A dispatch 
from Nashville in the Norfolk Day Look, annouuces the 
burning of six ether bri iges—two on the Georgia State 
ad over Chieameng: Creek; one on the East Tennessee 


an! Georgia Railroad, over the Hiawassee River: two on 
the tennessee and Georgia Railroad over Sick Creek, and 
one over the }lolstein River. Matters in Tennessee, 
the di- pitch states, are in a critical condition, and ** much 
anxiety is felt for Zollicoffer.” 

THE ARMY IN MISSOURI FALLING BACK, 

The divisions of Generals Ilunter, Pope, and Sturgis have 
taken the route by way of Warsaw, and those of General 
Siewe!] and Asboth, after moving a short distance south as 
a feint to cover the retirement of the main body, have re- 
turned to Springfield, and are to proceed to St. Louis, ria 
Rolla. Springficld, it is announced, is to be entirely evac- 
usted, and the Uniomw men of that city and the surround- 
ine country have already left or are preparing to leave, 
not caring to trust themselves again to the tender mercies 
of the re bels. 

General Halleck arrived in St. Louie on 18th, and will 
immediately assume command of the Western Depart- 
ment. 

reice AND M‘CULLOCH GOING INTO WINTER- 

QUARTERS, 
\ di-petch from St. ouis announces positively that the 


arm‘ Ben have retreated 


ints with the intention: fcoing into 
tera ot Fort Smith. where ace: mim tations have been built. 
fore lexvine ithey burnec 'l the hey-stacks and 
corn-eribs in nity, to prevent our forces from ob- 
tuining in of pur-uit. 
rFREMC OFFICErS ARE SAID TO ROB THE 
MAILS. 


The “+. Louis Erening \-rrs states that while Geneval 
Frémont’s train was on it« way from Springfield to that 
city, it was met between Warsaw and Springfield by Cap- 
tain James A. Swain, of the Quarter-master’s Department, 
with the United States mail for Springfield. One of the 
officers in the train of the returning General took two of 
the bags from Captain Swain, in spite of his protestations, 
cut them open and overhauled their contents. When Cap- 


FERNANDINA, FLORIDA. 


tain Swain remonstrated against this outrage the per. 
petrator threatened him with arrest. The desecrated mail 
bags have been brought back to St. Louis and deposited at 
the Post-office. 


OCCUPATION OF ACCOMAC AND NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTIES, VIRGINIA. 

General Dix has ordered 4000 of his troops from Balti- 
more to march into and locate themselves in Accomac and 
Northampton Counties, Virginia. It is said that Accomac 
County is loyal, and will receive the troops, but that 
Northampten County is di<pored tosresist them. General 
Dix has issued a most important Weclamation, stating thas 
the object of the advance of his troops is to maintain the 
authority of the Government, to protect the people and 
restore commerce to its original channel; that no one held 
to service under the laws of the State shall be interfered 
with, and that unless resistance is offered no fireside will 
be molested. 

AFFAIRS IN WESTERN VIRGINIA, 

The reports from General Rosecrans in Western Vie. 
ginia are very cheering. They state that General Cax’s 
brigade crossed the Kanawha and New rivers on the 10th 
inst., and drove the rebels back three miles from all their 
positions. General Benham also had a skirmish with the 
rebels, and after compelling them to retreat, he followed 
them for twenty-five miles, and failing to come up with 
them, he fell back. Colonel Grogan, of the rebel —— 
and a few others were killed. General Benham lost only 
two men in the engagement. 


ANOTHER ATTACK ON BILLY WILSON ATTEMPTED. 

The rebels recently made another attempt to capture 
Billy Wilson's Zouaves, on Santa Rosa Island, but their 
failure was even more humiliating than on the first ecea- 
sion. It appears that Colonel Wilson's patrols discovered 
some fifteen hundred rebel troops about twenty miles from 
Fort Pickens, and immediately informed the commander 
of the National fleet, who sent a force and shelled the rebelg 
off the island with great loss. 


CAPTURE OF A FORAGING PARTY. 

The only item of news from the army of the Potomae 
relates to the capture of a portion of a foraging party by 
rebel cavalry near Fall's Church. Thirty-five out of fifty 
of our men, including the two officers in command, were 
taken prisoners and carried off. 


RE-ELECTION OF DAVIS AND STEPHENS. 

The election for President and Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy has resulted in the almoet unant. 
mous return of Jeff Davis and Alexander H. Stephens, the 
present incumbents. 


COTTON AT NEW ORLEANS. 
The New Orleans Pullefin says there is cotton enough 
in that port to load all vessels that choose to run the block- 
ade and come up to the city. 


ARREST OF SKNATOR GWIN AND OTHERS. 

The Pacific mail steamer which arrived here last week 
from California brought Senator Gwin, Calhoun Benham, 
and another rebel as prisoners, on charge of treasonable 
practices. General Sumner, who was on board the steam. 
er, made the arrests, and brought the three parties with 
him to this city. Gwin and Benham have since been sent 
to Fort Lafayette. 

SHOT-PROOF VESSELS FOR THE SOUTH, 

The Norfolk papers contain an advertisement from 8. R, 
Mallory, the rebel Secretary of the Navy, asking for pro- 
posals for the construction of four sea-going iron-clad and 
ball-proof steam ram-ships, to carry at least four gufts each, 


YANCEY GIVES IT UP. 

A letter from W. L. Yancey to his son in Alabama has 
been found on the person of a Mr. James Brown, arrested 
as a secessionist in Boston last week. Mr. Yancey speaks 
very discouragingly of the proepects of either England or 
France recognizing the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


AUSTRIA. 
AFFAIRS OF HUNGARY. 

Tur Emperor of Austria has addressed an autograph 
letter to the Chancellor of Hungary, directing a suspension 
of the civil offices. 

MEXICO. 
THE EUROPEAN EXPEDITION. 
The Cuban Government ts exerting its full power in aid 


of the expedition for the invasion of Mexico. The Spanish 


troops, to the number of 8000 men, and a number of trans- 
porta, are ready to leave, and only await additional war 
vessels from Spain and the French contingent. The Mex- 
icans are ina high state of excitement atthe news, Threats 
have been made that on the firing of the first giin by the 
Spaniards the Mexicans will fall apon and murder ev 
Spaniard in the country. The Spanish commander, it 
eaid, also threatens, in case any Spaniards are injured, to 
lay Vera Cruz in ashes. The country is most thoroughly 
disorganized, and Marquez has again been 


CANADA. 
LOSS OF THE “NORTH BRITON.” 

The accounts given in the Canadian papers regarding 
the loss of the North Prifon are exceedingly meagre. The 
‘llowing ie the sub-tance of the detsils given: From the 
that the veseel Quebec until che ram achere the 
r was extremely rovgh, strong easterly gales pre 
vailing. When the ship grounded it waa piteh dark, with 
a strong wind blowing; an? she laberrd se that fear» were 
entertained that she wonld go to pirces every minute. 
The bonts were cot out a= soon p and this ie all 
that ic said eomecrning the wreck. Sixteen ef the officers 
at bouts, which went adrift ‘hortly after 
the strock. Both boats were knocked about 
in a fearful sea for two days, W hen one of them, ‘o which 
the eight meu on board the other had been transferred, was 
picked up, on the 7th instant, by the J. G. Deahler, a 
antine bound from Liverpool to Cleveland. This wae 
miles below Quebec. The only additional fact concerning 
the wreck is that the \orth Briton ram straight on the 
rocks at Mingan, and is grounded by the bow in twelve 
feet of water. 
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_| THE CAPTURE OF BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


WE devote a large proportion of our space this week to illustrations 
of the glorious achievements of the Great ExPgpiTIon. On page 764 
we give portraits of BRIGADIER-GENERAL SHERMAN, who commanded 
the troops, and of Carrain Dupont, who commanded the fleet; on 
pages +60 and 761 a view of THE FLEET as it appeared in the ocean on 
rhursday 31st; on page 757 a picture of THE RECONNOISSANCE which 
was made on the day previous to the attack on the forts; on the same 
page, illustrations of the Mernop or SIGNALING adopted in the fleet, 
and ef the ‘* WinrreLp Scott” in the gale; on pages 760 and 761 a large 
view of the BomMBARDMENT oF Forts WALKER AND BEAUREGARD; 
on page +96 a couple of pictures showing the general appearance of 
Fort WALKkR, and the building occupied originally by General Dray- 
ton as his head-quarters, and subsequently by General Wright; and on 
this page A MAP THE Coast oF Soutn CAROLINA AND THE 
APPROACHES TO BEAvFoRT, with the depth of water, in figures, on each 
bar. 

Of the appearance of the fleet on 31st October the correspondent of 
the Herald writes: 

The wind died out before sunrise, and the sea was as smooth as a millpond, 
only a gentle swell disturbing its At noon our position, by observation, 
was as follows: Latitude 34 degrees 37 minutes north, longitude 75 degrees 50 
minutes west. Distance made sixty-eight miles, making a southwest three-quar- 
ter south coast; so that we are now about thirty miles off shore, and not yet in 
the latitude of Cape Lookout. The barometer is 30 degrees 3 minutes, and the 
thermometer at 70 degrees. Not acloud has been seen to-day, and we have been 
enjoying the scene very much. The sick are much better, and those who lost their 
peace of mind yesterday have found it to-day, and not one vacant place was to 
be seen at the dinner-table. The soldiers have been exercised in rifle firing this 
afternoon, and have acquitted themselves finely. Most of the vessels had canvas 
set this morning, but as it fellaway dead calm this afternoon all sails were furled, 
and the yards braced sharp up. 


The ReconnotssancE,is thus described by the same writer: 


At five on 5th we got under way and went alongside of the flag-ship for our or- 
ders. At daylight we were ordered to take on board Brigadier Generals Sherman, 
Wright, and Stevens, with their staffs, and to proceed under their direction to 
make a thorough reconnoissance of the batteries at Hilton Head and Bay Point. 
We lay asterp of the flag-ship until the Generals were brought to us in one of the 
Atlantic's boats. Then we started upon ourtrip. The weather was beautiful, and 
all were in the best of spirits. We ran along as fast as possible, so as to join the 
_ firing at its earliest stages, so that we can make a careful note of positive strength, 
ete. On we steamed, expecting every moment the rebels would open fire on our 
ships; but they evidently were waiting until they should get into ranges which 
they had for their guns. At twenty minutes before seven o'clock the first gun 
was fired from the rebel flag-ship (the Everglade), and in less than one minute 
afterward the Lady Davis let slip a shot at the ships. In five minutes the firing 
became quite lively on both sides, the gun-boat Ottawa opening the fire on our 
side. The following boats took part in the skirmish: The Ottawa, with Flag- 
captain Rodgers on board; Pen bina, Seneca, Curlew, Penguin, and Isaac Smit 
the Pawnee coming in after the firing had well advanced. As we drew up toward 
the batteries the one on Hilton Head opened upon us—this being the first time we 
had any positive knowledge of there being any guns at that place. As we drew 
within range of the Bay Point battery it also opened upon us, After about twen- 
ty rounds we found the Hilton Head battery to contain sixteen guns, while the Bay 
Point battery had only thirteen; but just below that battery was one which was 
not yet completed. The gun-carriages were there, but no guns were to be seen; 
men were seen working there yesterday, but to-day they have gone down to fight 
in the main battery. After the boats had run away they sought shelter behind 
the point, while our boats threw in shell toward the batteries at intervals. As we 
were only on a reconnoissance it Was not necessary for us to attempt to rout the 
rebels—so the recall signal was hoisted, and we prepared to anchor. Just as we 
were hauling off the Pawnee got into position and opened fire upon the Hilton Head 
owe ; most of her shot fell short, but a rifled sixty-eight pounder threw in shell 
bes utifully. 

The rebels threw the shot around her very fast, but all fell short. As soon as 
we started to go back the rebel navy came down and followed us afar off. The 
Curlew fired a few rounds at the battery, and then hauled off; and the little Mer- 
cury ran in, showed them her stern, and let drive a shell at them from her thirty- 
pounder, it bursting close into the rebel camp. Thus ended the first regular army 
reconnoissance, in which the navy did all the work and the army did one half of 
the looking on. 


The BoMBARDMENT itself is thus described : 


Just as we had anchored, which was at five minutes before ten o'clock, the Ilil- 
ton lead battery opened fire on the Wabash; in three minutes after another shot 
from the battery. Now the cheers arose from all the transports; the ball had 
opened. Still the ships stood on and did not apparently notice the efforts of the 
rebels, until the Wabash came in good range with the face of the battery, when she 
fired a shell at them which struck close to the battery. In a few minutes the 
Wabash opened a emart fire, throwing her shells into the woods, where the reb- 
ela were encamped in some force. After firing a few guns to ascertain the range, 
she opened a broadside fire on both batteries, which was one of the finest sights 
ever witnessed in this country. Now the troops did cheer. It was hearty and 
long. The other vessels now opened their fire, and the shells fell thick and fast 
into the battery. The rebel steamers now opened a smart fire, and it was the sub- 
ject. of general remark at the fine shots they made. The small gun-boats now 
steamed rapidly ahead, and opened on them with their ten and eleven inch pivot 
guns. At fifteen minutes past ten o'clock the fire was so hot that they up helm 
and started for Broad River, the gun-boats chasing them. By this time the shells 
were bursting in the Bay Point battery at the rate of about two a minute, to which 
the rebels replied with rapidity and great execution. 

The flag-ship and her division were rapidly drawing up to the point around which 
they were to turn so that they could come down along the shore and engage the 
Hilton Head battery, while the emall gun-boats took up independent positions, and 
battered away at Bay Point and the rebel naval vessels. As the Wabash turned, 
so that her broadside could bear upon the rebel fleet, she opened upon them, and 
goon sent them up the river for a time at least. About this:time the Vandalia 
came up in range, and she delivered a splendid broadside to the Bay Point reb- 
ela, several of her shells making the sand fly inside of the works. She kept up a 
galling fire upon them until out of reach, when she devoted her attention to the 
rebel navy. During this time the Wabash, Susquehanna, and Bienville had come 
around, and were close upon the Hilton Head battery. All eyes were upon these 
vessels, especially as we saw plainly that they were steering so as to come within 
six hundred yards of the rebels guns, some of which we knew were excellent rified 
pieces of the most approved patterns. We expected great doings, and I will guar- 
antee that we were not disappointed, as the sequel will show. On they came, a lit- 
tle world in themselves, but the flag-ship seemed to be the one on which all placed 
their hopes for a grand sight. 

At about twenty minutes before eleven o'clock the Wabash commenced operations 
on the Hilton Head battery in good earnest, delivering a broadside at one com- 


mand. All her gun-deck armament is nine-inch shell guns, while on her spar- 
deck they are eight-inch shell guns, with a ten-inch pivot aft and a sixty-eight 
rifled Dahlgren gun on the forecastle. If you can imagine the scene you can do 
more than I can describe. The noise was terrific, while the burst of the shells . 
was as terrible as it was destructive. I counted no less than forty shells bursting 
at one time, and that right in the battery and in the woods where about eight 
hundred rebels lay. Im addition to this the S hanna, with her tremendous 
battery, aided by the Bienville, the Pawnee, and half a dozen smaller gun-boats, 
was making the air brown with the sand, while the blue smoke of the explosion 
went to make up a most magnificent sight. The troops were wild with enthusi- 
asm, and with deafening cheers they applauded the boldness and courage of the 
gallant naval officer. A moment or two elapsed—just time enough to load the 
guns—and again the scene was enacted afresh. e rebels replied with seven 
guns, which were worked rk and from appearances they did considerable 
execution. After the second broadside the firing became less concerted, and it 
seemed as if each division on all the vessels were endeavoring to outvie each other 
in the rapidity with which they worked their guns. 

The tide drifted the vessels quite fast by the battery, but they backed them con- 
siderably, so as to remain as as possible ; and at eleven o'clock they had reached 
as near to the reef as it was to go, and they were obliged to haul off to again 

ake up their position, but giving them another broadside as they turned. To do 
this a track, circular in form, and extending nearly five miles, must be sailed 
over. The Bay Point battery must again be passed, where there were several fine 
rifled cannon, which were well served; and the navy of the Confederates must re- 
ceive their due share of the chells which were destined to be expended on this day's 
work. To this duty they undauntedly steamed up, while the little 

the steamers. About this time the firing on both sides materially ished. 

casionally the rebels fired from either battery, which was replied to by the gun- 


the Wabash and her consorts drew near to the Hilton Head 
np ing up a brisk fire upon them as they approached. 
the Wabash and the shell into 
the battery: bunt the nd affair was yet to come. t ten minutes before twelve 
o'clock again the caowen enveloped in a dense cloud of white smoke, and in a 
few seconds after the shells were bursting into the battery in a splendid manner. 
The sand was flying in every direction, and it seemed impossible that any one could 
be saved from death who was within the walls of the battery. Such a sight was 
never witnessed before. The rebels now worked only two guns, but I will give 
them the credit of working them beautifully. This style of fighting lasted just 
twenty minutes, and in that time over two hundred shells burst over their 
heads and in the works. At ms minutes past twelve again the ships hauled off, 

a parting round as they le 

gO Point Saehery ceased fring about noon, and hauled down the barred rag. 
*At twenty minutes past twelve the Bay Point battery opened fire on the Wabash 
as she passed up to take her position. Five minutes afterward the gun-boats open- 
ed a terrible volley of shells on Hilton Head, breaching it in several places, and dis- 


boats. 

At half past 
battery again, the rebels k 
Occasionally the pivot guns 


THE DEPTH OF WATER ON EACH BAR, ETC, 


ting one of the ns. This display of gunnery was a grand sight, and was 
cate quant to the hosaduiiie firing of the other ships. The gun-boats kept up this 
kind of work several minutes, when they eased down and fired at intervals, so that 
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there was. shell striking about once in a minute. At this 
time the Pocahontas, which had towed a transport ship in, 
let her go, and came up to join in the sport—e for us, 
put death tothem. At half past twelve o'clock the little 
gun-boat Mercury, Acting Master 8. G. Martin, came up 
close to us and stood right in toward the battery, and after 
taking a peeition she opened fire with her Whirty-pounder 
Parrott gun, throwing in shell with great precision. Her 
conduct was brilliant in the extreme, and attracted the at- 
tention of the entire fleet. 

The rebel battery is badly damaged, and the houses and 

tents bear the marks of shells, and it looks as if there was 
a stampede in the rebel camp. At five minutes of two 
o'clock the Wabash and her consorts are in position to ad- 
vance; but they remain quiet and let the gun-boats pepper 
away at the battery, which only replies with one gun, 
which looks as if they were only firing so as to deceive us 
while they embark their forces. At two o'clock we weigh 
anchor, and go still closer in, feeling assured that they 
have become pretty well used up, and will not or can not 
ipjure us. 
The transports now launch their surf-boatic, nearly one 
hundred in number, and place the crews in them, all ready 
to commence disembarking the troops. At half past two 
o'clock the Wabash came down and fired one gun, and, to 
our surprise, there was no reply to it, although she waited 
for some moments. Signals were now made to the vessels, 
and the firing ceased entirely. The ships got in order, 
and, to our surprise, prepared to anchor. 

At twenty minutes of o'clock a boat—the whale- 
boat of the Wabash—was Thanned, and, with a white flag 
flying over the bow aud Commander John Rodgers in the 
stern, started for the shore. I can assure you that every 
stroke of the oars was watched by thousands of anxious 
people. She strikes the beach. Captain Rodgers, borne 
on the backs of true and trusty tary, with the Stars and 
Stripes floating over his head and a large ensign, goes on 
shore, and at three o'clock precisely the Stars and Stripes 
wave in triumph over Seuth Carolina soil and a deserted 
rebel battery. A glorious and brilliant naval victory has 
been won. . All honor to the gallant seamen of the United 
Stutes Navy! 


With regard to Fort WALKER he says+ 


The armament of the work, which was of the latest pat- 
terns, was as follows: ‘Thirteen 32-pounders, two siege 12- 
inch guns, two rifled 8-inch, one 10-inch Colwmbiad, two 
carronades, and one 8-inch Columbiad. Three of them 
had been dismounted, but were uninjured, and can readily 
be mounted on new carriages. Inthe magazines an im- 
mense quantity of shot, shell, powder, fixed ammunition, 
etc.. were found. 

The enemy left Fort Walker so hurriedly that their priv 
vate effecta—indeed, every thing—were wholly abandoned, 
and we found every thing just as they lef{ them. Dinner 
tables were set, and goo! tood ready for the hungry fight- 
ers, and all left tous. The amount of etutf foun! was as- 
tonishing, and all was taken possession of by our forces, 
and, with the exception of a few articles taken as memen- 
tos of the occasion, every thing is safe. Quite a number 
of elegant swords and pistols, saddles, etc., were found, 

,and distributed among the deserving. 

/ The effects of our fire were to be seen on every hand in 
the work. On the line along the front three guns were 
dismounted by the enfilading fire of our ships. One car- 
riage had been struck by a large shell and shivered to 
pieces, dismounting the heavy gun mounted ypon it, and 
sending the splinters flying in all directions with terrific 
force. Between the gun and the foot of the p:rapet was 
a large pool of blood, mingled with brains, tragments of 
ekull, and pieces of flesh, evidently from the face, as por- 
tions of whiskers still clurtg to it. This shot must have 
done horrible execution, as other portions of human beings 
were found allaboutit. Another carriage tothe right was 
broken to pieces, and the guns on the water fronts were 
rendered useless by the enfilading fire frum the gun-boats 
on the left flank. Their scorching fire of shell, which 
ewept with resistless fury and deadly effect across this long 
water pond, where the enemy had placed their heaviest 
metal, en barbette, without taking the precaution to plate 
traverses between the guns, did as much as any thing to 
drive the rebels from their works, in the hurried manner I 
have before described. The works were plowed up by the 
shot and shell so badly as to make immediate repairs neces- 
sary. 

All the houses and many of the tents about the work 
were perforated and torn by flying shell, and hardly a light 
of glass could be found intact, in any building where a 
shell exploded. The trees in the vicinity of the object of 
our fire showed marks of heavy visitations. Every thing, 
indeed, bore the marks of ruin. No wonder, then, that the 
rebels beat a hasty retreat. I can, and do, cheerfully bear 
testimony to the gallant and courageous manner in which 
the rebels maintained their position under a hot fire, and 
fought at their guns when many would have fled. 

Their loss in killed and wounded must have been heavy. 
About fifteen have been buried to-day by the marines; 
two or three of their wounded were found, the remainder 
are undoubtedly carried with the retreating forces. 


Of the Meruop or SIGNALING our artist writes: 
“ pee Royat, 
y 1, 1861. 


I send you inclosed a sketch of Signal Officer Lieutenant 
Hioward in the act of communicating with the frigate 
Wabash. In the day time signals are made by means of a 
flag, either a white ground and crimson centre, or a black 
ground and white centre. Img the night torches are used, 
protected from the wind by a peculiar arrangement of 
strips of copper, resembling the fingers of a man's hand. 
To each signal officer there are attached two sergeants who 
make the motions with the signal apparatus, the officer 
directing. The officers are equipped at the expense of the 
United States, drawing field-glasses (night and day), tele- 
scopes, horses, and various other things. I send this with 
other sketches at the earliest opportunity. The entrance 
to Port Royal is in the middle of the picture. 


Of GENERAL Wricut’s HEAbD-QqUARTERS he 
Says: 

Heap Sovrn Canortna, November 8, 1861. 

I send you herewith a sketch of the head-quarters of 
General Wright, with Its surroundings, which, as you eee, 
is a picturesque as well as an interesting subject. This 
old house, formerly the mansion of a planter named Will- 
iam Pope, was, on the occupation of this place by the reb- 
els, immediately confiscated, and used as the head-quar- 
ters of the General-commanding, Drayten. During the 
bombardment the building was the recipient of a number 
of iron favors from the big guns of our little gun-boats. 
After the helter-skelter retreat of the chivalry it was oc- 
cupied by General Wright, The small buildings surround- 
ing it, formerly used as negro-quarters, were found filled 
with commissary stores of all descriptions, the encampment 
in front and around it being that of the Ninth South Caro- 
lina Regiment, commanded by Colonel William Hayward, 
a brother-in-law of Hon. Francis B. Citting, of New York. 
It is now occupied by the Fourth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers. It will be perceived by my sketch that “ contra- 
bands” have already begun to make their appearance, 
and as evening closed many dark objects were visible, and 
the cry is stil] they come. Their delight is unbounded at 
the prospect of future freedom, and their method of ex- 
pre--ing it ludicrous, 


_ The following brief biographical sketches will 
introduce Mruirary AND NavAL ComMAND- 
ERS to our readers: 


,Acting Major-General Thomas W. Sherman—in charge 
0! the land force of the exp-dition—was born in Rhode 
bose l, graduated at the West Point Military Academy in 
v0, standing number eighteen in a class of forty-six ca- 
“s—an unusually large preportion—and was appointed 
- c ond Lieutenant in the Third United States Artill ‘Try in 
re 1836 In March, 1837, he became Assistant Com- 
“wee at of Subsistence, and in the same month of the fol- 
eh nr year was promoted to a first lieutenancy. Just at 
te breaking out of the troubles with Mexico he was pro- 
to captaincy, his commission bearing date May 
rr. S46. He served with distinction previously in the 
orida wars, and accompanied General Taylor to Mexico, 
rendering himself conspicuous for the zeal and efficiency 
With which he performed his duty. He was breveted Ma- 
oy for his gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle 
of Buenas Viste, February 23, 1847. Since the close of the 
war he has been om duty in various parte of the 


country, always rendering efficient service. In August, 
1857, while on duty at the Minnesota agency, in the In- 
dian country, he wa: distinguished for the prudence and 
firmness with which bh acted in averting a war with the 
Mississippi tribes of th Sioux. On the formation of the 
Fifth Artillery he was ap, ointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
regiment, a portion of which was engaged in the Bull Run 
fight, under the name of Sherman's, and subsequently 
—— battery. He was made a Brigadier-General May 
ty 

Commodore Samuel F. Dupont, the commander of the 
naval forces of the expedition, is a native of the State of 
Delaware, and received his appointment into the navy from 
that State. His original entry into the service of his coun- 
try was on the 19th of December, 1815; he has been, there- 
fore, nearly forty-six years in the service, and his forty- 
sixth anniversary has won more glory and raised him 
higher in the estimation of the people, both at home and 
abroad, than all previous ones. Up to the present time 
Commodore Dupont has spent nearly twenty-two years on 
sea, eight and a half years in active duty on shore, and the 
balance of his time has been unemployed. His present 
commission bears date September 14, 1555. He was last 
at sea in May, 1850, and since that time he has been com- 
mandant of the Navy Yard at Philadelphia, where his 
kindness of manner, together with his strict discipline, 
won for him many friends. 

Commodore Dupont is a man a little past what is usually 
termed the prime of life, although possessed of all the vigor, 
bodily strength, and ambition that usually characterize 
younger men. In his personal appearance the Commodore 
is & person that would at once attract attention. 


The following letter, published in the J/erald, 
will show how narrow an escape the “ WINFIELD 
Scott” had of being lost on the way to Port Royal: 

The gale commenced on Friday west of Cape Fear, 
blowing hard; at three o'clock p.m., the ship laboring 
hard, saw steamboat Governor, with flag of distress at 
mast-head; could not go to her assistance; had to keep the 
ves-el’s head tothe sea. At five o'clock, the gale still in- 
creasing, and the ship laboring very hard. Up to ten 
o'clock the sea was running higher than the vessel; every 
sea that struck her seemed to twist her like a piece of 
whalebone. Thunder and lightning and pitch dark up to 
five o'clock. Captain Edie was on deck all the time, giv- 
ing orders to the men at the wheel. At one o'clock Satur- 
day morning, five feet of water in the hold. The soldiers’ 
provisions in the after-hold and camp equipage floating 
about in one masa. He then commenced to throw over- 
board all their stores and cargo to lighten the ship, in 
which work sailors, soldiers, and every person that could 
stand lent their aid. The ship's pumps were stopped by 
the floating rubbish. At half past four a.m. made signals 
of distress. At half past six a.m. spoke gun-boat Dienville 
and told them we were leaking, and wanted them to stand 
by us in caze we went down. At half past eleven a.m. 
made fast to her by a hawser, and lowered a boat with 
boat's crew, three disabled men and one lady, and got them 
on board all safe. The boat then got stove alongside the 
Bienville. She then sent us another boat, on board of which 
rome of our crew went, including the Chief Engineer, Sabin 
—the first man on board to desert his post, which example 
was followed by mang ofthecrew. Then the /ienv/lle's boat 
also got stove, after landing them on board. She then parted 
the hawser, and cameé alongside of us with a plunge. On 
account of the heavy sea she could not stay there, when some 
twenty men jumped on board. Both the ships were slight- 
ly damaged by coming together. About half past three 
y.M. she came alongside again, and struck and took off four 
men, one of them being the carpenter. She then lowered 
another boat with a crew, and came alongside, and made 
three trips, carrying ten or twelve persons each time from 
the Winjield Scott. The leak was then gaining on us— 
tix feet of water in the hold on account of the soldiers stop- 
ping bailing te get on board the Bienville—it being previ- 
ously reported to Captain Edie that the forward hold was 
full of water. Then the First Assistant Engineer came on 
deck, and reported water in the engine-room to such an 
amount that the fires would not burn half an hour longer. 
The Captain, seeing that it was getting late, and finding 
that he could not get all the soldiers off before night, then 
sent the purser, Mr. Patterson, on board the Aienvril/¢ to 
ask the Captain to come alongside again; but after wait- 
ing some time for the Lienrille to come alongside he made 
up his mind to try and get into emooth water, which he 
was advised to do by all the officers of the Fiftieth Penn- 
syivania Regiment, who were on board,,they promising 
him to keep the ship afloat by bailing for at least eight 
hours. He then steamed away from the Lienville at about 
six miles an hour. About one o'clock Sunday morning, 
3d, got into smooth water; the wind lowered by daylight. 
At eight a.m. all the water out of the ship, steam pumps 
at work. At eleven a.m. made the land off Port Royal 
and cast anchor in the bay, all hands in good spirits. 


With regard to the Mar of fhe east of South 
Carolina, its author says: ~ 


The Map on page 762 is made from the charta of the 
United States Coast Survey and other good authorities, 
and represents clearly the region of South Carolina which 
produces rice and sea-island cotton, also the important po- 
eition gained by the Federal Government. It will be seen 
that Port Royal harbor is nearly midway between Charles- 
ton and Savannah, and that both the land and water com- 
munications between these two cities are commanded by 
the force holding possession of the Broad River. 

On this map the depth of water less than three fathoms 
or 18 feet is tinted, and thereby the approaches of the har- 
bors can be distinctly understood. It will be seen that 
this tint forms a bar to each harbor except that of Port 
Royal. The depth of water in feet is given in figures on 
each bar. The circuit which our fleet made in their attack 
on Forts Walker and Beauregard is aleo shown. After a 
reconneissance made by a captain of the engineer depart- 
ment, a site for a battery at Seabrook was fixed upon. 
Here five heavy guns will command Skull Creek, which ize 
the only passage of deep water from Broad River to Sa- 
vannah. 

On good maps and charts Bay Point is the name given 
to the southern point of Edisto Island. However, as in 
our dispatches this name is often given to the south end 
of Philip’s Island, the position of Fort Beauregard, the 
name is here given on our map, 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 


I HAD come back, after an absence of nearly 
twenty-five years, to linger for a brief time amidst 
the old places made sacred to memory by child- 
hood and youth. How familiar, and yet how 
changed in its familiarity was every thing !—every 
thing but the living who remained ; and they were 
few, for death had been there as every where. | 
asked for this one and that one, as the thought of 
boyish friends came trooping back upon me, and 
the answer, “‘ Dead,” came so frequently that I 
felt as if a pestilence must have. been there. 

** What of Payson 2” said I. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” was the cheerful answer 
of the old friend with whom I was conversing. 

** How all right ?” I inquired. 

Mv friend pointed to an elegant house standing 
in tne midst ~* ornamental grounds that were 
adorned with fountains and statuary. 

“* He lives there,” said he. 

I remembered him as a young man of small 
means, but industrious and saving. We had been 
tolerably intimate, and I had liked him for his 
amiability, intelligence, and cheerful temper. 

** Then he has become a rich man ?”’ 

“Yes, he is our wealthiest townsman: one of 
the most successful men in this region of country.” 

** Did he build that house ?” 

“Yes, and its style shows how well his taste is | 


cultivated. 
son.” 

‘* Then he is liberal as a citizen, using his wealth 
in enterprises that look to the common good ?” 

**Oh, as to that,” was replied, “ he is like other 
men,” 

** How like other men ?” 

‘* Thinks more of himself than he does of other 
people.” 

And what of Melleville ?” I asked. 

“Henry Melleville 2?” 

There was a change in my companion’s ¢ounte- 
nance and manner that did not foreshadow a good 
report. He shook his head as he replied: 

‘* Poor Melleville stands about where you left 
him; never has succeeded well in any thing.” 

‘“‘T am grieved to hear you say that. Ofall my 
young friends [ valued him most.” 

“Tt is too true; and I am sorry forit. That is 
his house.” And he pointed to a plain white cot- 
tage, standing not far from the splendid residence 
of Mr. Payson, which made it look poor and almost 
mean in contrast. 

‘ Strange diversity of fortune!” I said, speaking 
partly tomyself. ‘*Taking the two men as | now 
recall them, Melleville most deserved success.” 

‘* Tle was an excellent young man,” was replied 
to this; ** but lacked force of character, I suppose, 
or some other element of success. What, I don’t 
really know, for I have not been very intimate 
with him for some years. He is peculiar in some 
things, and don't have a great many warm friends.” 

‘** Not so many as Mr. Payson, I presume.” 

“Ohno! Ofcourse not.” 

I was surprised at this intelligence. Of the two 
men, [ carried in my mind by far the pleasantest 
recollections of Melleville, and was prepared to 
hear of his success in life beyond that of almost 
every other one I had left in my native place. 

“ What of Henry Melleville?” I asked of an- 
other. 

**Oh, he’s a stick in the mud,” was answered 
coarsely, and with an indifferent toss of the head. 

‘“T am sorry that my old friend Henry Melle- 
ville has made out so poorly,” said I, speaking of 
him in a third direction. ‘“ What is the cause 
of it?” 

‘* The causes of success or failure in life are deep- 
ly hidden,” was the answer I received. ‘ Some 
men profess to be gifted with a clear sight in these 
matters; but I own to being in the dark. There 
isn’t an honester or more industrious man in the 
world than Melleville, and yet he don’t get along. 
Five or six years ago he seemed to be doing very 
well, better than usual, when his shop burned 
down, and he Jost not only valuable tools, but a 
considerable amount of stock, finished and unfin- 
ished.” 

** Had he no insurance ?” 

‘Yes, but it was only partial; just enough to 
get him going again. Ten years ago he had a 
mill, and was doing, he told me, very well, when 
a spring freshet carried away the dam and water- 
wheel. He had only rented the mill, and as the 
owner was in pecuniary difficulty, and involved at 
the same time in a lawsuit about this very prop- 
erty, no repairs were attempted, and he was forced 
to abandon a business that looked very promising. 
And so it has been with him all along. There ever 
comes some pull back just as he gets fairly on the 
road to success.” 

‘* How does he bear his misfortunes?” I inquired. 

**T never heard him complain.” 

‘It has been different with Mr. Payson.” 

“O dear, yes; his whole life has been marked 
with successes. Whatever he touches turns to 
gold.” 

The testimony in regard to the two men agreed 
in the general. One had succeeded in life, the oth- 
er had not. I felt interest enough in both of them 
to get a nearer point of view, and so, in virtue of 
old acquaintanceship, called to see them. My first 
visit was to Mr. Payson. Was it because, like the 
rest of ghe world, I was more strongly attracted by 
the successful man? Have it so, if you will: hu- 
man nature is weak. 

‘* Will you send up your name ?” said the serv- 
ant, who showed me into a rather stylishly-furnished 
office, where it was plain, from the display of books 
and papers, that Mr. Payson met his visitors who 
came on business. 

I gave my name, and then waited for nearly five 
minutes before the gentleman appeared. I saw, 
the instant my eves rested on his face, that he was 
in some unpleasant doubt as to the purpose of my 
Visit. 

‘*Mr. Payson,” said I, warmly, as I arose and 
extended my hand. 

He pronounced my name, but in a tone guiltless 
of pleasure or cordiality. The earnest pressure of 
my hand received no appreciative return. His 
fingers lay in mine like the senseless fingers of a 
sleeper. I was chilled by his manner, and felt like 
ret’ ug without another word. But having ap- 

.vached him, I was not willing to recede without 
reading him with some care. 

‘* It is twenty-five vears since we met,” said I, 
after resuming the seat from which I had arisen. 
‘* Time works great changes in all of us.” 

‘*So long as that,” he responded, without inter- 
est. 

‘Yes, it is twenty-five years since I went from 
the home-nest out into the world, an ardent, hope- 
ful young man.” 

‘** And how has the world used you?” He did 
not look at me in direct aspect, but with a slightly 
angular range of vision, as if there were a selfish 
suspicion in his mind touching the object of my 
visit. 

‘| have no complaint to make against the 
world,” said I. 

‘You are a rara avis, then,” he replied, with the 
ghost of a smile; “the first man | have met in a 
decade who didn’t rail at the world for treatigig 
him badly.” 

Has it treated you badly?” I could not heko 
a back into his face as I asked this ques- 

on. 


We feel naturally proud of Mr. Pay- 


- 


“Yes; or, at least, the people init. The world 
is well enough, I suppose; but the people! Oh 
dear! Every other man you meet has some de- 
Sign on you,” 

‘*Your experience has been more unfavoraLle 
than mine,” said I. 

“Then you are fortunate—that is all I have to 
say.” 

I had been reading the face of this friend of my 
younger days attentively from the moffent he came 
in. He looked older by forty years, instead of by 
twenty-five. But time had not improved his face, 
as it does some faces. Every feature remained; I 
would have known him among a thousand; but 
every feature was changed in its stronger or feebler 
development. All that expressed kindness, hu- 
manity, and good-will had nearly died out ; while 
hard selfishness looked at you from every linea- 
ment. 

‘* You have been fortunate,” I remarked, ** as to 
this world’s goods. Your garner is filled with the 
land’s fatness.” 

The reference did not seem wholly agreeable. 

** When I went from this neighborhood vou were 
a poor young man. I return, and find that vou 
have heaped up wealth in rich abundance. Only 
the few are successful in your degree.” 

‘** Money isn’t happiness,” he replied, 
heavy forchead contracting. 

“No; but it may be made the minister ef hap- 
piness,” I said, in return, 

‘‘Yes, know. ‘That's the common talk of the 
day.” Ile answered in a kind of a growl. “f 
find it the minister of evil.” 24 

‘* You surprise me. Rich men are not wont to 
speak after this fashion.” 

“Then they dén’t speak from their hearts, as I 
” 


his hard, 


do. 

“You have health and a beautiful home. These 
are elements of happiness.” 

He shutlhis lips tightly and shook his head, 

“*T have no sound health. Don't know what it 
is to have a pleasant bodily sensation. And as for 
the beautiful home, to which you refer—” He 
checked himself, and hecame silent, while a pain- 
ful expression settled in his face. 

‘* You have children ?”’ 

He lifted his eyes to mine with a questioning 
look, as if he thought me probing him. 

** Yes,”’ he simply answered. 

‘Pretty well grown by this time?” 

‘*Some of them.” He paused, and then added, 
“And quite past me. Children, Sir!” His man- 
ner grew suddenly excited. But he checked him- 
self, with a slight air of confusion; then went on. 
“Children, Sir!” Stopped once more, as if in 
shame. 

‘** Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them,” said I, cheerfully. 

Payson merely shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked stolid and unhappy. I referred, in order 
to change the subject, to a topic of public interest. 
But his answers showed that he had no intelligent 
appreciation of a matter in which every man of 
thought felt acommon interest. When I left him, 
after half an hour’s interview, it was with the im- 
pression that, outside of money, he was the most 
unsuccessful man it had been my fortune to meet 
in this world. In nothing besides money-getting 
had he succeeded. Whe@gl last saw him he was 
a cheerful, bright, hopeful, good-tempered voung 
man. Now he was morose, gloomy, and dull of 
intellect, except in a single direction—a great 
money fungus, without any of tlie elements of a 
noble and true life. 

Upon inquiry I learned that, while his children 
were young, he was so absorbed in his fields and in 
his merchandise that he had no time or inclingtion 
to cultivate their morals or to win their love. In 
matters of no real moment as to the welfare of 
these children he would interfere with his wife's 
management of them in an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical way; thus closing their minds against him, 
and destroying his influence over them for good. 
Badly managed, repressed unwisely in some direc- 
tions and unwisely indulged in others, they were 
growing up selfish, ill-tempered, proud, and exact- 
ing; cursing with discord his home instead of 
blessing it with love. And he, as far as | could 
learn, giving way to a morose temper, made their 
lives as uncomfortable as they made his. It was 
mutual antagonism, and under circumstances that 
preclutied a separation. “And here was my suc- 
cessful man! 

“ My dear old friend!” exclaimed Henry Melle- 
ville, grasping my hand as he opened the door of 
his modest little home, and stood looking me in the 
face, his own fine countenance all aglow with pleas- 
ure.* “This is a surprise! Comein! Come in! 
And he drew me along the passage into a small 
parlor, the meagre farniture of which told the story 
of his limited means. 

‘When did you arrive? Where did you come 
from? Why, it’s over—let me see—over twenty 
years since you were here, or at least since I have 
seen you here.” 

“ Over twenty-five,” said I. 

“So long! Is it possible? Well, how are you, 
and where are you? ‘Tell me all about yourself.” 

All about myself! And the interest was sincere 
and cordial. “I must hear about you first,” I 
answered, smiling back into his smiling face. 
** How is it with you?” 

Oh, as well as I deserve, and something bet- 
ter,” he replied, cheerfully. No shadows came 
over his face. ; 

“You have not succeeded in getting rich, I 
see.” 

“Not rich in this world’s goods; but true suc- 
cess in life is not always to be measured by gold. 
We start, in early manhood, with happimess as the 
end in view, and in most cases wealth is considered 
the chief means of securing that end. I own te 
having fallen into the error myself. Bat my suc 
" t been in that direction. Riches 
would have done me more harm than good, and 
so in mercy they have not been given. J struggled 
hard for them; | called them for a time the greatest 


cesses have no 


good, or the chief means toward attaining the grea 
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CAPTAIN S&S. F. DUPONT, sy Drapr.—(See Pager 768.) 


est good. I was unhappy when disaster and dis- 
appointment came.” 
‘* But a manly philosopiny sustained you,” said I. 
**It were better called religion,” he answered, 
his voice falling into a lower key. ‘‘I tried phi- 
losophy, but it wouldn’t do; and so, in my weak- 
ness and pain, I went up higher, to the Strong for 
strength.” 
His face lighted up beautifully. 
“‘And found Him a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother,” I remarked. 
“Yes, in truth. / am poor; but “ His are the 
cattle upon a thousand hills.” 
‘* You have children?” I said. 
** Yes, and good children, thank God! 
children!” 
His eves glistened as h2 spoke. 
And this was the man who had not succeeded ; 
this was the man of whom some spoke with pity’, 
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some with indifference, and some even with con- 
tempt as of no account. But Payson was “all 
right!” I referred to Payson. 

‘** Poor man!” was the reply. 
him without a feeling of pity.” 

“He has succeeded largely.” 

‘‘ There is a difference of opinion about that,” 
said Melleville. ‘* Some think he has failed mis- 
erably.” 

** He is rich.” 

‘‘In money, and in nothing else; and of all 
riches that comes with fewest blessings. If not 
accompanied by riches of the mind and heart, gold 
always curses its possessor. So I read in the book 
of human life. It has cursed Payson. I would 
not exchange places with him, taking his con- 
sciousness and state of mind, for the wealth of a 
thousand worlds. No! no! no!” 


‘*T never look at 


He spoke with earnestness. 
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T have seen him,” said I. 

‘‘ Well, how did he impress you?” 

‘* As to all that is worth living for, I should say 
with you that his life has been a miserable fail- 
ure.” 

‘*And so are the lives of thousands,”’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘whom the world points out as its most 
successful men. Get close to them; see them in 
their true individuality ; in their homes, if you can 
approach that near, and you will see poor wrecks 
of manhood, bloated selfishness, tormenting itself 
with ill-nature, or mad with pain from some eating 
cancer of the soul that goes on, day and night, with 
its work of ruin.” 

I saw these two men frequently during the few 
days that I lingered in the old familiar places, and 
when I went away it was with no nicely-balanced 
question in my thought as to which was the truly 
successful man. 


SHELLS. 


As the bombardment of the Port Royal forts has 
directed attention to the subject of shells, we de- 
vote page 758 to the illustration of their manufac. 
ture. In the ceritre of the picture will be seen the 
workmen in a national foundry filling and finishing 
shells ; in the corner on the left a workman is seen 
pouring in the lead, the direction of which is shown 
in a small diagram on the right at the top of the 
picture; the other diagrams and pictures illustrate 
the various parts of the shell. At the bottom on 
the right is seen the great Union [shell, for the 
Union gun at Fortress Monroe: it stands about 


two feet three inches high. The shells used at 
Port Royal were fired with fuses calculated to ex- 
plode shortly after the shell landed; other shells 
explode on striking their object. The negroes at 
Port Royal called them ** Yankee dirt plows !” 
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service being about ten years. 


employed about seven years, thus making his whole sery- 
We devote this page to illustrationsof the capture 


ice under the Government of the United States about forty- 
age four years. Previous to his present service his 
of the rebel Commissioners, Mason and SLIDELL, ; bee 
who were arrested on 8th inst. on board the Brit- 


at sea was in June, 1542. His principal employment from 
ish mail steamer 7Yent, in the Bahamas Channel, 


that time till ordered upon the San Jacinto was apon 
special duty at Washington. Captain Wilkes is also noted 

by Commodore Wilkes of the United States sloop 

of war San Jacinto. ‘The transaction was thus de- 


as the greavexplorer and navigator, having, in consequenes 
of his well-tested scientific ability, been appointed by the 
scribed by Captain Taylor, the bearer of dispatches Government upon the command of the naval expeditien | 
from Commodore Wilkes : up of exploring the countries ber- 
e t 
-. Captain Taylor reports that when the San Jacinto At ‘his time his cued oom brig, two war | 
‘ Llide 
” \» stopped at Cienfuegos the escape of Slidell and Mason was sloops, and two smaller vessels, as tenders, Charles Wilkes | 
ascertained. Proceeding thence to Havana, it was under- having charge of the whole. Starting from New York, he @ 
stood they had taken passage on the 7th inst. on the Brit- ed hi ia Cape , 
ish mail steamship 7’rent, plying between Vera Cruz, by "Whe 
way of Havana, and St. Thomas and Southampton. While the Sandwich Islands, and the upper fy nn ete. | 
the San Jacinto was in the narrowest part of the Bahama and returned to New York i year This : 
Channel, about twenty-four miles to the westward, she met 
the packet, and, as usual im such cases, fired a shot across 
her bows, and brought her to. Two boats were sent to 


expedition lasted four years, having been commenced ia ' 7 
ber under the command of Lieutenant Fairfax, who, board- 


1835. For the interesting discoveries made by the ex- 
plorer the learned Geographical Society of London present- 
| ed him with a gold medal, as a memento of their appreci- 


ing the packet, arrested Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who _ ation of his labors. Captain Wilkes h ; 
were personally known to him. They at first objected to several 
being removed without the employment of force for that ' ica being very valuable as a volume ‘for reference. the - 
urpose. Lowevc~. they were soon after removed without | statistics, maps, and drawings being of the hig! A 
further trouble, and conveyed to the San Jacinto. Their | Captain Wilkes has by his present action added encther q r 
respect.ve secretaries, Lustis and M‘Farland, were also | triumph to his list of glories. | 
brought on board, and are now on their way to New York Th i N 4 
e San Jacinto arrived at New York with the | 
Of CommoporEe WILKEs, who commanded the | rebel prisoners on 18th inst., but was ordered forth. 
San Jacinto, the Herald gives the following me- ' with to Boston: Mason and Slidell are to be con- } 
moir : | fined in Fort Warren with the other prisoners of | 
war. 


Captain Charles Wilkes, the captain of the San Jacinto 
at the time when she overhauled the 7reit, is a native of 
New York, of which State he is a citizen, and from which 
State he was appointed to the navy. He was born about 
the year 1805, and at the early age of thirteen entered the 
naval service, his original entry thercin bearing date Jan- 
nary 1, 1818. He stands, according to the last Navy List, 
No. 51 on the list of captains, his present commission bearing 
date September 14, 1855. His sea-service under his pres- 
ent commission has been of short duration, his total sea- 


The event has created no little commotion, espe- 
cially in British circles; for the first time in his. 
tory the English are complaining of an “ outrage 
on their flag.” It seems, however, that the arrest 
of the rebel Commissioners was fully justified in 
international law, and that Commodore Wilkes 7 
would even have been justified in taking the Trent, | 
and bringing her into the harbor of New York as 
a prize, tor carrying rebel officers and dispatches. 
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THE REBEL COMMISSIONERS BROUGHT ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES SLOOP OF WAR “SAN JACINTO” AS PRISONERS. 
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THE PICKET-GUARD. 

“Ar. quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 
“Except, now and then, a stray picket 

Is shot as he walks on his leat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 

‘Tis nothing—a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle.” 

* * * 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming ; 
Their tents, in the rays of the clear autumn moon 
Or the light of the watch-fire, are gleaming. 

A tremulous sign, as the gentle night-wind 
Through the forest-leaves softly is creeping ; 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 

Keep guard—for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread 
As he tramps frem the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two in the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 

His musket fails slack—his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep— 
For their mother—may Heaven defend her! 


The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips—when low-murmured vows 
» Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 
Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 
And «athers his gun closer up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 


Ile passes the fountain, the blasted pinc-tree, 
‘he feotstep is lagging and weary ; 
Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of 
light, 
Toward the shade of the forest so dreary. 
Hark! was it the night-wind that rustled the 
leaves ? 
Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 
It looked like a rifle— ‘‘ Ha! Mary, good-by!” 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

*Vhile soft falls the dew.on the face of the dead— 
‘The picket’s off duty forever! E. B. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1561, 


by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern Disirict of New York.} 


A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON. 


Printed from:the Manuscript and, 


early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of **Harper’s Weekly.” 


CHAPTER XL. 

Tus dead man’s manuscript was gone. But 
how? A phantom might delude my eye, a hu- 
man Will, though exerted at a distance, might, 
if the tales of mesmerism be true, deprive me 
of movement and of consciousness; but ncither 
phantom nor mesmeric Will could surely remove 
from the table before me the material substance 
of the book that had vanished! Was I to seck 


- explanation in the arts of sorcery ascribed to 


Louis Grayle in the narrative—I would not pur- 
sue that conjecture. Against It my reason rose 
up half alarmed, half disdainful. Some one 
must have entered the room—some one have re- 
moved the manuscript. I looked round. The 
windows were closed, the curtains partially drawn 
over the shutters, as they were before my con- 
sciousness had left me: all seemed undisturbed. 
Snatching up one of the candles, fast dying out, 
I went into the adjoining library, the desolate 
state-rooms, into the entrance-hall and examined 
the outer door. Barred and locked! ‘The rob- 
ber had left no vestige of his stealthy presence. 
I resolved to go at once to Strahan’s room 
and tell him of the loss sustained. <A deposit 
had been confided to me, and I felt as if there 
were a slur on my honor every moment in which 
I kept its abstraction concealed from him to 
whom I was responsible for its trust. I hastily 


“ascended the great staircase, grim with faded 


portraits, and foand myself in a long corridor 
opening on my ‘own bedroom—no doubt also on 
Sirahan’s. Which was his? I knew not. I 
opened rapidly door after door, peered into emp- 
tv chambers, went blundering on, when, to the 
rizht, down a narrow passage, I recognized the 
signs of my host’s whereabout—signs familiarly 
commonplace and vulgar, signs by which the 
inmate of any chamber in lodging-house or inn 
makes himself known—a chair before a doorway, 
clothes negligently thrown on it, beside it a pair 
of shoes. And so ludicrous did such testimony 
of common everyday life, of the habits which 
Strahan would necessarily have contracted in his 
desultory unluxurious bachelor’s existence—so 


‘ludicrous, I say, did these homely details seem 


to mc, so grotesquely at variance with the won- 
ders of which [ had been readin s, with the won- 
mere ineredibl of which I myself had 
witness and victim, that as I turned down 
passage heard my own unconscious half- 
vstcrical laugh er;-and, startled by the sound 
f that laugh as if it came from som one else, 
pansed, my hand on the door, and asked my- 
“Dol dream? Am awake? And if 
awake, what am I to say to the commonplace 
mortal lam about to rouse? Speak to him ofa 
phantom! ‘Speak to him of some weird spell 
over this strong frame! Speak to him of a mys- 
tic trance in which has been stolen what he con- 
fided to me, without my knowledge! What will 
he say? What should I have said a week since 


to any man who told such a tale to me?”’ I did 
not wait to resolve these questions. I entered 
the room. There was Strahan sound asleep on 
his bed. Ishook him roughly. He started up, 
rubbed his eyes—“* You, Allen—you! What 
the deuce ?what's the matter?” 

‘‘Strahan, I have been robbed!—robbed of 
the manuscript you lent me. I could not rest 
till I had told you.” 

Robbed, robbed! Are you serious ?” 

By this time’Strahan had thrown off the bed- 
clothes, and sat upright, staring at me. 

And then those questions which my mind had 
suggested while I was standing at his door re- 
peated themselves with double force. Tell this 
man, this unimaginative, hard-headed, raw- 
boned, sandy - haired North - countryman — tell 
this man a story which the most credulous 
school- girl would have rejected as a fable! 
Impossible. 

‘*T fell asleep,” said I, coloring and stammer- 
ing, for the slightest deviation from truth was 
painful to me, ‘‘and—and—when I woke the 
manuscript was gone. Some one must have en- 
and committed the theft—” 

‘*SQme one entered the house at this hour of 
the night, and then only steal a manuscript 
which gould be of no value to him! Absurd! 
If thieves have come in it must be for other ob- 
jects—for plate, for money. I will dress; we 
will see!” 

Strahan hurried op his clothes, muttering to 
himself, and avoiding my eye. He was embar- 
rasscd, He did not like to say to an old friend 
what was on his mind, but I saw at once that he 
suspected I had resolved to deprive him of the 
manuscript, and invented a wild tale in order to 
conceal my own dishonesty. 

Nevertheless, he proceeded to search the 
house. I followed him in silence, oppressed with 
my own thoughts, and longing for solitude in my 
own chamber. We found no one, no trace of 
any one, nothing,to excite suspicion. ‘There 
were but two fenlale servants sleeping in the 
house—the old housekeeper and a country girl 
who assisted her. It was not possible to suspect 
either of these persons, but in the course of our 
search we opened the doors of their rooms. We 
saw that they were both in bed, both seemingly 
asleep: it seemed idle to wake and question 
them. When the formality of our futile investi- 
gation was concluded, Strahan stopped at the 
door of my bedroom, and for the first time fix- 
ing his eyes on me steadily, said: 

‘* Allen Fenwick, I would have given half the 
fortune I have come into rather than this had 
happened. ‘The manuscript, as vou know, was 
bequeathed to me as a sacred trust by a bene- 
factor whose slightest wish it is my duty to ob- 
serve religiously. If it contained aught valuable 
to a man of your knowledge and profession— 
why, you were free to use its contents. Let me 
hope; Allen, that the book will reappear to- 
morrow.” 

He said no more, drew himself away from the 
hand I involuntarily extended, and walked quick- 
ly back toward his own room. 

Alone once more, I sank on a seat, buried my 
face in my hands, and strove in vain to collect 
into some definite shape my own tumultuous and 
disordered thoughts. Could I -attach serious 
credit to the marvelous narrative I had read ? 
Were there, indeed, such powers giyen to man? 
such influences latent in the calm routine of 
Nature? I could not believe it; I must have 
some morbid affection of the brain; I must be 
under a hallucination. MHallucination? The 
phantom, yes—the trance, yes. But still, how 
came the book gone? ‘That, at least, was not 
hallucination, 

I left my room the next morning with a vague 


hope that I should find the manuscript some- 


where in the study; that in my own trance I 
might have secreted it, as sleep-walkers are said 


' to secrete things, without remembrance of their 


acts in their waking state. 

I searched minutely in every conceivable place. 
Strahan found me still employed in that hopeless 
task. He had breakfasted in his own room, and 
it was past eleven o'clock when he joined me. 
His manner was now hard, cold, and distant, 
and his suspicion so bluntly shown that my dis- 
tress gave way to resentnicnt, 

“Is it possible,” ce icd, indignantly, ** that 
you who have known :. » so well can suspect me 
of an act so base, #11 so gratuitously base ? 
Purloin, conceal a bo). confided to me, with full 
power to copy from it whatever I might desire ; 
use its contents in any way that might seem to 
me serviceable to science, or useful to me in my 
own calling !” 

‘*T have not accused you,” answered Strahan, 
sullenly. ‘*But what are we to say to Mr. 
Jceves; to all others who know that this manu- 
script existed? Will they believe what you tell 
me ?” 

‘Mr. Jeeves,” I said, ‘‘ can not suspect a fel- 
low-townsman, whose character is as high as 
mine, of untruth and theft. And to whom else 
have you communicated the facts connected with 
a memoir and a request of so extraordinary a 
nature ?” 

‘‘To young Margrave; I told you so!” 

“Trac, true. We need not go further to find 
the thicf. Margrave has been in this house more 
than once. He knows the position of the rooms. 
You have named the robber!” 

“Tut! what on earth could a gay voung ful- 
low like Margrave want with a work of such dry 
and recondite nature as I presume my poor hins- 
man’s memoir must be ?” 

I was about to answer, when the door was ab- 


| ruptly opened, and the servant girl entered, fol- 


_ lowed by two men, in whom I recognized the 
_ superintendent of the L 


police and the same 
subordinate who had found me by Sir Philip’s 
corpse. 

The superintendent came up to me with a 
grave face, and whispered in myear. I did not 


at first comprehend him. ‘‘Come with you,” I 
said, ‘*‘and to Mr. Vigors the magistrate? I 
thought my deposition was closed.” 

- The superintendent shook his head. 
the authority here, Dr. Fenwick.” 
‘* Well, I will come, of course. 

new transpired ?” 

The superintendent turned to the servant girl, 
who was standing with gaping mouth and star- 
ingeyes. ‘*Showus Dr. Fenwick’stroom. You 
had better put up, Sir, whatever things you have 
brought here. 1 will go up stairs with you,” he 
whispered again. ‘*Come, Dr. Fenwick, I am 
in the discharge of my duty.” 

Something in the man’s manner was So sinister 
and menacing that I felt at once that some new 
and strange calamity had befallen me. I turned 
toward Strahan. He was at the threshold, speak- 
ing in a low voice to the subordinate policeman, 
and there was an expression of amazement and 
horror in his countenance. As I came toward 
him he darted away without a word. 

I went up the stairs, entered my bedroom, the 
euperintendent close behind me. As I took up 
mechanically the few things I had brought with 
me, the hand of the police-officer drew them 
from me with an abruptness that appeared inso- 
lent, and deliberately searched the pockets of the 
coat which I had worn the evening before, then 
opened the drawers in the room, and even pried 
into the bed. 

‘‘ What do you mean?” I asked, haughtily. 

‘*Excuse me, Sir. Duty. You are—” 

Well, I am what?” 

‘« My prisoner; here is the warrant.” 

“ Warrant! on what charge ?” 

‘The murder of Sir Philip Derval.” 

‘**]—I! Murder!” I could say no more. 

I must hurry over this awful passage in my 
marvelous record. It is torture to dwell on the 
details, and indeed I have so sought to chase 
them from my recollection, that they only come 
back to me in hideous fragments, like the broken, 
incoherent remains of a horrible dream. 

All that I need state is as follows: Early on 
the very morning on which I had been arrested, 
i man, a stranger in the town, had privately 
sought Mr. Vigors, and deposed that, on the 
night of the murder, he had,been taking refuge 
from a sudden storm uygder shelter of the eaves 
and buttresses of a wall adjoining an old arch- 
way; that he had heard men talking there in the 
archway; had heard one say to tlie other, ‘* You 
still bear*me a grudge.” ~The other had replied, 
‘*T can forgive you on one condition.” That he 
then lost much of the conversation that ensued, 
which was ina lower voice; but he gathcred 
enough to know that the condition demanded 
by the one was the possession of a casket which 
the other carried about with him. ‘That there 
seemed an altercation on this matter between 
the two men, which, to judge by the tones of 
voice, Was angry on the part of the man demand- 
ing the casket; that, finally, this man said in a 
loud key, ** Do you still refuse ?” and on receiv- 
ing the answer, which the witness did not over- 
hear, exclaimed threateningly, ‘‘It is you who 
will repent ;” and then stepped forth from the 
arch into the street. ‘The rain had then ceased, 
but by a broad flash of lightning the witness saw 
distinctly the figure of the person thus quitting 
the shelter of the arch; a man of tall stature, 
powerful frame, erect carriage. <A little time 
afterward witness saw a slighter and older man 
come forth from the arch, whom he could only 
examine by the flickering ray of the gas-lamp 
near the wall, the lightning having ceased, but 
whom he fully believed to be the person he after- 
ward discovered to be Sir Philip Derval. 

He said that he himself had only_arrived a 
few hours before in the town, a stranger to 
L , and indeed to England; having come 
from the United States of America, where he 
had passed his life from childhood. - He had 
journeyed on foot to L , in the hope of find- 
ing there some distant relatives. He had put 
up at a small inn, after which he had strolled 
through the town, when the storm had driven 
him to seek shelter. He had then failed to 
find his way back to the inn, and after wander- 
ing about in vain, and seeing no one at that late 
hour of night of whom he could ask the way, he 
had crept under a portico and slept for two or 
three hours. Waking toward the dawn, he had 
then got up, and again sought to find his way to 
the inn, when he saw in a narrow street before 
him tyo men, one of whom he recognized as the 
taller of the two, to whose conversation he had 
listened under the arch, the other he did not rec- 
ognize atthe moment. ‘The taller man seemed 
angry and agitated, and he heard him say, ‘* The 
casket; I will have it.” There then seemed a 
struggle between these two persons, when the 
taller one struck down the shorter, knelt on his 
breast, and he caught distinctly the gleam of 
some steel instrument. ‘That he was so fright- 
ened that he could not stir from the place, and 
that though he cried out he believed his voice 
was not heard. He then saw the taller man 
rise, the other resting on the pavement motion- 
less, and a minute or so afterward beheld 
licemen coming to the place, on which he, the 
witness, walked away. He did not know that a 
murder Lad been committed; it might be only 
an assault; it was no business of his, he was a 
stranver. le thought it best not to interfere, 
the policemen having cognizance of the affair. 
Ile found out his inn; for the next few days he 
was, however, absent from L—— in search of 
his relations, who had left the town many years 
ayo to fix their residence in one of the neighbor- 
ing villages. 

He was, however, disappointed ; none of these 
relations now survived, He had returned to 
L , heard of the murder, was in doubt what 
to do, might get himself into trouble if, a mere 
stranger, he gave an unsupported testimony. 
But on the day before the evidence was volun- 
tecred, as he was lounging in the streets, he had 


‘‘T have 


Has any thing 


seen a gentleman pass by o ‘K. in w 
he 
» In his 
belief, was the murderer of Sir Philip Derval.- 
He inquired of a by-stander the name of the gen. 
tleman; the answer was Dr. Fenwick. That 
the rest of the day he felt much disturbed in 
his mind, not liking to volunteer such a charge 
against a man of apparent respectability and sta_ 
tion; but that his conscience would not let him 
sleep that night, and he had resolved at morning 
ta go to the magistrate and make a clean breast 
of it. : 

This story was in itself sO improbable that 
probably any other magistrate but Mr. Vigors 
would have dismissed it in contempt. But Mr 
Vigors, already so bitterly prejudiced against 
me, and not sorry, perhaps, to subject me to the 
humiliation of so horrible a charge, immediate. 
ly issued his warrant to search my house, ] was 
absent to Derval Court; the house was searched 
In the bureau in my favorite study, which was 
left unlocked, the steel casket was discovered 
and a large case-knife, on the blade of which 
the stains of blood were still perceptible. On 
this discovery I was apprehended, and on these 
evidences, and on the deposition of this vagrant 
stranger, I was not indeed committed to take 
my trial for murder, but was placed in confine- 
ment, all bail for my appearance refused, and 
the examination adjourned to give time for fur- 
ther evidence and inquiries. I had requested 
the professional aid of Mr. Jeeves. To my sur- 
prise and dismay Mr. Jeeves begged me to ex- 
cuse him. He said he was pre-engaged by Mr. 
Strahan to detect and prosecute the murderer 
of Sir P. Derval, and could not assist one accused 
ofthat crime. I gathered from the little he said 
that Strahan had already been to him that morn- 
ing and told him of the missing manuscript— 
that Strahan had ceased to be my friend. I en- 
gaged another solicitor, a young man of ability, 
and who professed personal esteem for me. Mr. 
Stanton (such was the lawyer’s name) believed 
in my innocence; but he warned me that ap- 
pearances were grave, he implored me to be per- 
fectly frank with him. Had I held conversation 
with Sir Philip under the archway as reported by 
the witness? Had I used such or similar words? 
Had the deceased said, *‘ I had a grudge against 
him?” Had I demanded the casket? Had I 
threatened Sir Philip that he would repent? 
And of what? His refusal ? 

I felt myself grow pale as I answered, * Yes, 
I thought such or similar expressions had oc- 
curred in my conversation with the deceased.” 

** What was the reason of the grudge? What 
was the nature of this casket, that 1 should so 
desire its possession ?” 

There I became terribly embarrassed. What 
could I say to a keen, sensible, worldly man of 
law? ‘Tell him of the powder and the fume, of 
the scene in the museum, of Sir Philip's tale, of 
the implied identity of the youthful Margrave 
with the aged Grayle, of the elixir of life, and 
of magic arts? I—I tell such aromance! I, 
the noted adversary of all pretended mysticism! 
I—I—a skeptical practitioner of medicine! Had 
that manuscript of Sir Philip's been available— 
a substantial record of marvelous events by a 
man of repute for lect and learning—I 
might, perhaps, have Yentured to startle the so- 
licitor of L—— with my revelations. But the 
sole proof that all which the solicitor urged me 
to confide was not a monstrous fiction or an in- 
sane delusion had disappeared; and its disap- 
pearance was a part of the terrible mystery that 
enveloped the whole. I answered, therefore, as 
composedly as I could, that ‘‘I could have no 
serious grudge against Sir Philip, whom J had 
never seen before that evening; that the words 
(which applied to my supposed grudge) were 
lightly said by Sir Philip in reference to a physi- 
ological dispute on matters connected with mes- 
merical phenomena; that the deceased had de- 
clared his casket, which he had shown me at the 
mayor’s house, contained drugs of great potency 
in medicine; that I had asked p:rmission to 
test those drugs myself; and that when I said 
that he would repent of his refusal, I merely 
meant that he would repent of his reliance on 
drugs not warranted by the experiments of pro- 
fessional science. 

My replies seemed to satisfy the lawyer so far, 
but ** How could I account for the casket and the 
knife being found in my room ?” 

**In no way but this: the window of that 
room was a door-window opening on the lane, 
from which any one might enter it. I was in 
the habit, not only of going out myself that way, 
but of admitting through that door any more 
familiar private acquaintance.” 

‘* Whom, for instance ?” 

I hesitated a moment, and then said, with a 
significance I could not forbear, ‘‘ Mr. Margrave! 
He would know the (ocale perfectly ; he would 
know that the door was rarely bolted from with- 
in during the daytime; he could enter at all 
hours; he could place or instruct any one to 
deposit things in this cabinet in my burean, 
which he knew I never kept locked; it con- 
tained no secrets, no private correspondence — 
chiefly surgical implements, or such things as | 
might want for professional experiments.” 

‘“*Mr. Margrave! But you can not suspect 
him—a lively, charming young man, against 
whose character not a whisper was ever heard— 
of connivance with such a charge against you— 
a connivance that would implicate him in the 
murder itself, for if you are accused wrongfuliy, 
he who accuses you is either the criminal or tlie 
criminal’s accomplice or tool.” 

‘“*Mr. Stanton,” I said, firmly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘I do suspect Mr. Margrave of a 
hand in this crime. Sir Philip did, on seeing 
him at the mayor’s house, express a strong ab- 
horrence of him, more than hinted at crimes he 
had committed ; appointed me to come to Derval 
Court the day after that on which the murder 
was committed. Sir Philip had known some- 
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thing sesnlad this Margrave in the East—Margrave 
wight dread exposure, revelations—of whut | 
know not; but, strange as it may seem to you, 
it is my conviction that this young man, ap par- 
ently so gay and so thoughtless, is ‘the real crim- 
‘nal, and in some way that I can not conjecture 
huts employed this lying vagabond in the fabrica- 
tion of a charge against myse if. Reflect: of 
Mr. Margrave's antecedents we know nothing 
of them nothing was known even by the young 
gentleman who first introduced him to the soci- 
ty of this town. If you would serve and save 
it is to that quarter that you will direct your 


THe 
cit and unrelaxing re searches. 
{ had seareely so said when I repented my 
candor: for I observed in the face of Mr. Stan- 
ton a sudden revulsion of feeling, an utter in- 
credulity of the accusation I had thus hazarded, 
and for the first time a doubt of my own guilt. 
The fascination exercised by Margrave was uni- 
yersal; nor was it to be wondered at: for, be- 
sides the charm of his joyous presence, he seem- 
ed so singularly free from even the errors com- 
mon enough with the young. So gay and boon 
tt companion, vet a shunner of wine; so daz- 
zling in aspect, so more than beautiful, so court- 
ed, so idolized by women, yet no tale of seduc- 
tion, of profligacy, attached to his name! As 
t» his antecedents, he had so frankly owned him- 
<olf a natural son, a nobody, a traveler, an idler 
his expenses, though lavish, were so unostenta- 
tious, so regularly defrayed. He was so wholly 
the reverse of the character assigned to erim- 
‘nals, that it seemed as absurd to bring.a charge 
ef homicide against a butterfly or a goldtinch as 
azainst this seemingly innocent and delightful 
favorite of humanity and nature. 
llowever, Mr. Stanton said little or nothing, 
and shortly afterward left me, with a dry ex- 
pression of hope that my innocence would be 


cleared in spite of evidence that he was bounds 


to say was of the most serious character. 

I was exhauste ed. I fell intea profound slee 

early that night; it might be a little after twelve 

when I woke, and woke as fully, as completely, 
as much restored to life and consciousness as it 
was then my habit to be at the break of day. 
And so W: aking, I saw on the wall opposite my 
bed the same luminous phantom [ had seen in 
the wizard’s study at Derval Court. I have 
read in Scandinavian legends of an apparition 
called the Scin-Laea, or shining corpse. It is 
supposed, in the northern superstition, some- 
times to haunt sepulehres, sometimes to fore- 
tell doom,. It is the spectre of a human boy 
seen in a phosphoric light. And so exactly did 
this phantom correspond to the description of 
such an apparition in Se: andinavian fable that I 
know not how to give it a better name than that 
of Scin-Leca—the shining corpse. 

There it was before me, corpse-like, yet not 
dead; there, as in the haunted study of the wiz- 
ard Forman !—the form and the face of Mar- 
grave. Constitutionally, my nerves are strong, 
and my temper hardy, and now I was resolved 
to battle against any impression which my senses 
might receive from my own deluding fancies. 
Things that witnessed for the first time daunt 
us, witnessed for the second time lose their ter- 
ror. I rose from my bed with a bold aspect, I 
approached the phantom with a firm step; but 
when within two paces of it, and my hand out- 
stretched to touch it, my arm became fixed in 
air, my feet locked to the ground. I did not 
experience fear; I felt that my heart beat regu- 
larly, but an invincible something opposed itself 
tome. I stood as if turned to stone, and then 
from the lips of this phantom there came a voice, 
hut a voice which seemed borne from a great dis- 
taunce—very low, muffled, and yet distinet; I 
could not even be sure that my car heard it, or 
whether the sound was not conveyed to me by 
an inner sense. 

“IT. and I alone, can save and deliver you,” 
said the yoiee. ‘I will do so. and ask but one 
condition in return—a condition simple and 

‘Fiend or spectre, er mere delusion of my 
own brain,” cried I, “there can be no compact 
between thee and me. I despise thy malice; I 
rt’ je thy services; acc no conditions to @s- 

‘from the one. or to obtain the other.” 
“You may give a different answer when I 
ask again.” 

The Scin- Live 2 ‘I wly waned, and fading first 
into a wan shadow, then vanished. [ rejoiced 
at the reply I h: dis iven. ‘Two days elapsed be- 
fore Mr. Stanton avain eame to me; in the in- 
terval the Scin-Lvca did not reappear. I had 
mustered all my courage, all my common selise, 

ted down all the weak points of the false evi- 
dl mace against me pe felt calm and supported 
by the strength of my innocence. 

The first few words of the solicitor dashed all 
iy courage to the ground. For | was anxious 
ty» hear news of Lilian. anxious to have some 


from + that might cheer and strength- 
Chin’. first que stion was this: 
«Mr. Siantom you are aware that [ am en- 


gaged in mariiaze to Miss Ashleigh. Your fam- 
ily are not unrequainted with her. What says, 
What thinks this monstrous charge against 
her | betrothed % 
* Twas for two hours 

evening,” replied th: 

rally to see lin your 
Who do you t Who. 
eager to defend vou, to express his persis asion 
of your innocenee, to declare his conviction that 
the real criminal would be soon discovered— 
who but that same Mr. Margrave, whom, par- 
don me my frankness, you so rashly and ground- 
ssly suspected,” 
_ “Heavens! Do you say that he is received 
in that house? that he—he is familiarly admit- 
ted to her presence 2” 

“My good Sir, why these unjust preposses- 
sions against atrue friend? It was as vour friend 
that, as soon as the charge against you amazed 


at Mrs. Ashleigh’s house 
lawver: **she was nat- 
emploves 
tink was there ? 


and shocked the town of LL , Mr. Margrave 
called on Mrs. Ashilei gh—presented to her by 
Miss Bi ab ud m—and was so cheering and hope- 
ful that— 

* Enough!” J exclaimed—* enough !” 

I paced the room in a state of excitement and 
rage, which the lawyer in yain endeavored to 
calm, until at length I halted abruptly. ** Well— 
ayd you saw Miss Ashleigh? What message 
does she send to me— her betrothed ?” 

Mr. Stanton looked confused. ‘* Me ssage ! 
Consider, Sir— Miss Ashlei: gh’s 
delicacy —and—and—” 

“T understand! no mess: ge, no word, from a 
young Lady so respectable to a Man accused of 
murder. 

Mr. Stanton was silent for some moments, 
and then said, quietly, ‘* Let us change this sub- 
ject; let us think of wh: at more immediately 
presses. I see you have been making some notes : 
may I look at ‘them—” 

I composed myself and sat down. “This ac- 
cuser—have inquiries re ally been made as to 
himself, and his statement of his own proceed- 
ings? He comes, he says, from America—in 
what ship? At what port did he land? Is there 
any evidence to corroborate his story of the re- 
lations he tried to discover—of the inn at which 
he first put up, and to which he could not find 
his way ?” 

‘* Your suggestions are sensible, Dr. Fenwick. 
Ihave forestalled them. It is true that the TTnaT 
lodged at a small inn—the Rising Sun; true 
that he made inquiries about some relations ot 
the name of Walls, who formerly resided at 
I.—, and afterward removed to a village ten 
nities distunt—two brothers—tradesmen of small 
micans but respectable character. He at first re- 
fused to say at what sea-port he landed, in what 
ship he sailed. I suspect that he has now told 
a falsehood as tothese matters. I have sent my 
clerk to Southampton —four it is there he <stidl 
that he was put owshore; we shall see—the man 
himself is detained in close custody. 1 hear that 
his manner is strange and ¢ xcitable: but that he 
preserves silence as much as possible. It is gen- 
erally believed that he is a bad character, per- 
haps a returned convict, and that this is the true 
reason why he so long 1 laved giving evidence, 
and has been since so reluctant to account for 
himself. But even if his testimony should be 
impugned, should break down, still we should 
have to account for the fact that the casket and 
the case-knife were found in your bureau. — For, 
granting that a man acquainted with your house 
could in vour absence have entered your study 
and placed the articles in your bureaa, it is clear 
that this stranger to L——'‘could not have pos- 
sessed that knowledge.” 

course not—Mr. Margrave did possess 
it. 

‘* Mr. Margrave again—oh, Sir!” 

[ arose and moved away, with an impatient 
gesture. I could not trust myself to. speak. 
That night I did not sleep; I watched impa- 
tiently, gazing on the opposite wall, for the gleam 
of the Scin-Leca. But the night passed away, 
and it did not appear. 


THE MCLELLAN CELEBRATION 

Own page 761 we publish a picture of the M‘CLEL- 
LAN CeLe bration, which took place last week in 
Washington, on the oecasion of his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief. The Washington Star said 
of it: 

The grand torch-light procession, display of fire-works, 
ant serenade to General M‘Clellan, last night, in honor of 
! e-srion to the chief comm: und of the armies of the 
Unitod State=, was one of the moet imposing di-plays ever 
\ ed in thix city. The compliment proceeded from 
t oldiers of Blenker’s Brigade, but the procession was 
jp nel by a great number of other volunteers and a large 
nieouber of citizens anxious to do honor to our General. 
Pine pre sion numbered about 2000 infantry and two 
unies of cavalry, with a great numlx r of citizens, each 
raafi hol ing a torch in his hand, while brilliant blue, red, 
andl white lichts were seen at intervals alony the line. 

etarted from the neighborhood of Seventh Street, 
an I marche ] up the Avenue as tar as the Presidential Man- 

n, and entering the eastern gate, defiled past the man- 

m and out of the western gate of the inclosure past the 
residence of the Secretary of War, toward the residences 
of General M‘Clellan, at the corner ef Sixteenth and I 


Fine bands accompanied the procession, and delichttul 


mu-ic was performed at each place of halting. After the 
serenade to General M“Clellan, loud ealls were made te 
him, when he eppeared for an instant. bowed, and re ire, 
we eelis for a -peech from him, but th 
Pot has the effect to bring him eut. 

were made by Seward and Camer- 
on. and by. General Blenker, however, which we re- 


ceived with the wildest nr el m by the vast niultitud 
pre 


FORTS RUNYON AND ALBANY. 

We publish on page 759, from a sketch by our 
special artist at Washington, pictures of Fours 
Runyon and ALBANY, near W ashin: ston. These 
are among the most important of the works which 
have been lately erected for the protection of the 
Federal Capital, and are believed to be impregna- 
ble. They are under the command of Colonel 
Greene, of the Fourteenth Massachusetts Rexi- 
ment. <A description of their character and arma- 
ment would serve no useful purpose at the present 
time, and we let the pictures speak for themselves. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEALTHY FOOD! 


Robinson's Pure Scotch Oatmeal for Porridge and Oat 
Cake, entirely free from the impurities which common 
and unequaled as an article of diet for 


al contains, 
Sold (in pack- 


Children and persons of weak digestion. 
bv all Groce rs and Apothecaries 


Por Beautiful White Tceth!!! 
Thurston's Tooth Powder. 
FOR AND GUMS, 
Thurston's Tooth Powder. 
Price ce nta. 


F. C. WELLS & 116 Franklin Street, Y. 


etx) 


Ladies — Try it. 


Anprrws’ Excension Yrast Powper. 


ind dietetic, and 
i aut lhere can be no 
prop xtant. Dr, Chilten’s cer 
t i ite raf on euch label. 
A-k your Crrocer tor Anpb Yrast Powper. On using 
it, vou will tell him, rr: best! 
sold at by 
THOMAS AND Ws & CO.,, 
and lar Streot, New York. 


Cloaks! Cloaks! 
BRODIE 


has made his 
Grand Opening 
of 
Fall and Winter Cloaks, 
at his 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Street, 


and 


His Palace of Fashion, 


Uniecr the Sth Avenue Hotel, 
Cor. of 23d Stfeet, 


New York. 
| Pi il made by enterpris- 
ents selling DOWNERS 
aud tus sewing. the finger end 


niankes a ititul bem. “:mple s nt on 2eevipt of 2D 


cents. Address A. IL, DOWNIE, No. 442 Broadway 
The New Issue of postage Stamps, 
denomination, fe le. Apply t 


HARPER & BROTIIERS, Franklin Square, N: Y. 


Commercial Agents want:d. Large commision, 


honorable busine (ireular a nt. A.W. llarrixon, Phi 
COOLEY’ al rintivg Oftice for «mall Print- 
ers and Amateurs, t it. Send for Cirenlars 


3. G & | Spruce Street, N. Y. 


Matri lmony made Easy.” —A new work, show- 


ing how eith r rex may be suitably married, irr spective 
of og or appearance, which ¢ nnot f cents, 
\ddr -« T. William & Co., Publi-hers, Box 2500, Philad. 


A MONTH !—I\ WANT TO HIRI 


e in every County at $75 per month and ex- 
pense, to sell a new and ch. ap Sewing Machine. Address 
(with stan) =. MADL“ON, Alfred, Maine. 


GIMBREDE’S Stationery Depot. and 
Cord Engraving Establi-hmont, 588 Broadway, a 

Box of Initialed Nete Paper and Envelopes, eix varieties, 

forwarded tree of charce on rece ipt ot Tiree Dollara. 


588 Broadway, Gimbrede’s | Wedding 
Cards, for Beauty and Finirh, 


A New Cartridge Revolver, 


Carrying ix Balls (>) to the pound), Any one wanting 

a superior Pocket or Belt Arm will find this to be the best 

in the market. Price $12 | " Send for circular. 
MLEWIN & BRAY, nts, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


25 Cent Machine! 
And 5 othcr curious M§wentions. Agents wanted every 
where. De <criptive Cireulurs -ent free. Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeturd, Maine. 


Ls OF THE RICH MEN OF BOSTON, 
with the amount of property owned in Real and 


Vereonal be und the Taxes assessed on cach individ- 


ual. This List compri-es 5000 names of individuals and 
firme. Being print i from the Ciry Tax Book by order of 
the City Government, Is entiroly reliable, Price o0 cents 
Copies unil-d free on reeeipt of price. Address A. WILL- 
bers, lOO Washington Street, Boeton 

ce Af cop ithe preeeding Yours at same p ice 


rRh umati-m, Neuralgia, 


v Apotheeari her 


and Salt Rheum. 
Franklin St., 


surecure f 
Wholesale F. 
Ne Yo k. "4 ld 


The New Gas Lamps, 


For tucning Warren's Csrbo-Naptha and other Coal 


Oils as ine Gas Lioh’, adapted for public and 
private buildings, gives cront tistection. Sample lemp 
“Veep r Lamp” and reprired 
and alter d te burn these Onl “end stamp for ¢ Ln ular 


CALLENDER & PERCE, 179 Brondwey, N.Y. 


The Current and Back Numbers of Har- 
» kly ean be had of NT. Wheleale and Ree 


per \ 
Vitt-burg, 


tail News Agent, Masonic Ilall, Fifth St., 


WONDER! LOOK! 
Full instructions for learning the Art ef Ventriloquism 
in an hour sent everywhere for 25 cents in silver. Ad- 


dress J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Lilinois. 


COTTAGE 
Printing Press. | 


Every Man his Own Printer! 


By the introduction of the Cottage Printing Press, ev- 
ery m rehant and profesional man is endbled to have a 
prin ing wilice of his own, doing the work in a style equal 


te that of a practical printer, and at 


& Viet saving in the 
pense. In connection with the Cottage. Press, we put 
up An assortment of plein and funey type, adapted to the 
printing of Mandbille, Biltheads, Circulars, Labels, ¢ ‘arda, 
&e, Typ Cases, Ink, Chases, and other printing materi- 
ala, in a neat and compact form, together with printed in- 
structions for managing the press, setting type, &c. 


Prices. 
Printing OMe e No. 2s pres “4 prints 5x 8 8 inches, 25 00 
wy 7x10 40 00 


ADAMS PR “COMP ANY, 

31 Park Row and 117 Fulton Street , New York. 
To Army and Navy Officers. 
TIFFANY & ©O., Nos 550 and 552 Broadway. have in 

store, and are receiving by every te umer, SWORDS, 
“warrented to cut wreucht iron,” from Salingen; Pas 
eanis=, (ap Ornaments, «nd other Embroideries, from Pa- 
ris: (sold Epauilettes end Navy Laces, &e. from London. 


(rders by mail promptly filled, and goods f wrwarded to all 
parts of the loyal states. 


Friends of Soldiers! 


All Artiel s for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, and 
all other places, should be sent, at half rates, by HARN- 
DEN'S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged 


low 


IMPORTANT Information sent.to weak and debili- 
tated Females, Address C. M. BROWN, N. Y 


FLUTE AND PIANO DUETS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


(Yperatic Aire, Danee Music, &e. Arranged for the 
Fiute and Piano. By S&S. Winner. Price, bifty Cents. 
Mailed, p »t-paid, on ree ipt of the price, by the Publish- 
ere, OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boeton. 
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